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Kindness. 


Whose eye with melting pity flows, 

His life is like a summer rose; 7 

But he whose ready hands are kind, 

A father’s heart in God shall find; 

For better ’tis to love than weep, 

And better far to work than sleep; 

For human kindness is divine, 

And what thou givest shall be thine. 
—([ Rev. Frederic R. Marvin. 


The Gospel and 


In response to the following request, this 
sermon was presented to Tuer Pacrric for 
publication: 


OakLAND, August 12, 1883. 
‘ev. J. W. Houes, D. D.— Dear Sir: The 
undersigned, having listened with great 
pleasure and profit to your discourse 
preached this morning in the First Congre- 
gational Church in this city, and feeling de- 
sirous that the thought so ably and forcibly 
expressed by you should be more widely dis- 
seminated, would respectfully and earnestly 
request a copy for publication. 
J. M. Haven, 
IsraEL W. Knox, 
Henry E. Knox, 
G. M. Fisuer, 
R. E. 
E. C. 


‘JESUS CHRIST THE SAME * To-Day.”’ 
(HEB. x1: 8.) 


It is held by many that Christianity is 
outworn and effete. By not a few the 
Christian plan of salvation is classed 
among the great religions which have 
had, or are having, their day. They 
who so classify it have no difficulty in 
recognizing its adaptation to the earlier 
stages of human progress, no hesitation 
in according it a large place among the 
forces that have given shape to human 
history. It was well, they admit, that 
faith should have been abundant when 
knowledge was meagre; suitable that 
convents and cathedrais should have 
multiplied when there were no schools; 
natural that myths and miracles should 
have been accepted by men who were un- 
accquainted with science, and ignorant 
of the law of the ‘“‘survival of the fittest.”’ 
It might even be that men should believe in 
the power of prayer who had never theor- 
ized upon the potency of the matter and. 
the unvarying dominion of natural law. 

Now, at last, however, we are assured 
that man is being emancipated from the 


thraldom of superstition. In the light of 


dawning science, the old faith is dying 
out. Credulous women and unthinking 
men still cling to the churches, and try to 
believe the creeds, but the advanced 
thought of the nineteenth century has 
cast them aside. The Gospel has no 
real power with the age. 

What, then, is the age? What are its 
characteristic ideas? Are they such as 
Christ’s Gospel cannot employ? Are its 
forces such as the Gospel cannot wield ? 
Its problems such a3 the Gospel cannot 
solve? What is the age? 

Beyond question, the most character- 
istic word of the age is ‘‘freedom.” Free- 
dom of thought, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech, freedom of labor— 
these are the bulwarks behind which it 
is entrenched. Free’ schools, free 
churches, a free press and free govern- 
ment—these are the grand facts in 
which it glories. And just here it is 
worth our while to note that this freedom 
in which the age revels is itself the gift 
of the Gospel. The worth of man as 
man—the central truth out of which 
modern freedom sprang, itself sprang out 
of that revelation which ‘‘brought life and 
immortality to light in the Gospel.” 
‘Immortality !’ If men are immortal— 
so ran the slow logic of the centuries—if 
every man has before him an eternity of 
being, then is the soul of the monarch on 
the throne of no more worth than the 
soul of the surf in the furrow. If Christ 
tasted death for every man, then is every 
man every man’s brother. If all men are 


equal before God, then ought they to be 


equal before the law. ‘Thus, human 
brotherhood, man’s essential equality 
with man, principles for which we are 
wont to find authority only in the chart- 
ers of human right, have their real sanc- 


tion in that divine voice which echoes 


along all the Christian centuries, ‘‘Go 
preach my Gospel to every creature.” 
Man’s equal right to toil, to think, to 
speak his thought, wkether by word or 
pen or ballot, rights which men claim to 
have won fur themselves on the battle- 
field, and sealed with their blood on the 
scaffold, are really the gifts of Him who 
descended from heaven, saying, ‘‘I am 
come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 
The increment of life, these enlarged 
fields of human activity which mark the 
nineteenth century with power, and differ- 
entiate it from the sixteenth or the sixth, 
are but streams from the 

“Fountain filled with blood 

Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.”’ 

It is God’s truth, brought to bear upon 
the mind of man, that has aroused his 
nature, and unfettered his faculties, and 
kindled his energies, and made him the 
man of quick thought and eager enter- 
prise that he is te-day. The answer was 
astrue asit was adroit, which said to 
Robert Ingersoll, ‘‘You are yourself a 
Product of the Gospel at which you 
Sneer,’’ 

As we should expect, this age of new- 
born freedom throbs with life. It is 

usy, earnest, intense. The earth trem- 

les to its touch. All nature is made to 
do its bidding. It covers the land with 


the meshes of its iron roads , and builds 


a highway for thought along the ocean’s 
floor. Learning is free to all, and gen- 
ius makes a league with labor. Agri- 
culture becomes ascience. Manufacture 
jars the world with her machinery, and 
ecommerce looks from her many-masted 
lattice forth upon the gates of every sea. 

It is a practical age. It builds no 
pyramids, and carves few statues; but it 
places a reaper in every grain field, a 
sewing-machine in every cottage. It has 
no taste for temples, but plants a school- 
house in every neighborhood. It cannot 
paint like Raphael, but it can put books 
onthe poor man’s table, spread carpets 
on the poor man’s floor and place in his 
hand each morning a paper filled with 
tidings from both hemispheres. 

It is a money-loving age. Its marvel- 
ous energies work for pay. Money buys 
genius, and bids it invent; buys skill, 
and bids it construct. | Money pushes 
the grand roadway to the Pacific, and 
sinks cable after cable iu the Atlantic. 
Money digs through the Egyptian desert, 
and bids the commerce of the East pass 
by. Money buys legislatures, bribes 
voters and shapes the policy of govern- 
ments. In the Old World’s court and 
the New World’s caucus money is king. 

It is an inquisitive age. It would fain 
explore the Polar sea. It cannot rest till 
the mystery of the Nile is solved. It 
opens the tomb of Homer’s heroes. It 
listens to the muttered whisperings which 
claim to come from the spirit land. It 
tests by experiment the working of every 
social theory. It questions every fact, 
and challenges every doctrine, and would 
willingly penetrate the eternal counsels 
and divulge the secret of the Godhead. 

Such an age of eager, restless inquiry 
could not be other than an age of scien- 
tific research. There are no busier men 
to-day than they, who, with keenest zest 
for new facts and coldest contempt for old 
faiths, are sending detectives through 
every department of nature, and laying 
their hand upon every secret in the heay- 
ens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth. The geologist 
opens with his hammer the rocky alcoves 
where lie the volumes of the earth’s his- 
tory, utterly careless whether the strata 
he uncovers confuse or confirm the thev- 
logian’s “interpretation of Genesis. The 
astronomer asks not the Bible, but his 
telescope, whether he shall accept or re- 
ject the ‘‘nebular hypothesis.”’ The pal- 
eontologist hunts among earth’s fossils 
for the missing link in the demonstration 
that man is only a perfected ape, undis- 
turbed by the declaration of Moses that 
God said, ‘‘Let us make man in our im- 
age.”’ 

Nor should it surprise us inthe least 
to find science joining itself to a materi- 
alistic philosophy, Although a veritable 
Hercules, our science is still in its cradle. 
Geology is venerable among the sciences 
of the day, yet within the present cent- 
ury the elder Silliman carried the en- 
tire cavinet of Yale College from Phila- 
delphia to New Haven in a candle-box! 
Science is in its childhood, and childhood 
is always materialistic. Our experience 
and the Divine order accord in saying: 
First, that which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual. The era of 
the spirit did not begin until after the 
word had been made flesh, so that John 
and his fellow-disciples could say, ‘‘Our 
eyes have seen it, and our hands have 
handled it.” Science will have—is‘hay- 
ing—-its physical era first. It is a mat- 
ter of course that our new-born sciences, 
busyivg themselves with iwuaterial facts 
and material laws, should become enam- 
ored of matter and law; that they should 
even suppose matter and law to be 
primary, declaring with Huxley, that 
‘‘matter and law have devoured 
spirit,’ that ‘‘thought is but the 
result of the molecular forces of 
protoplasm.’’ We are amused, but not 
in the least amazed, when the child, hav- 
ing just discovered the use of its exten- 
sors and flexors, and finding how many 


things it can reach, imagines that it can 


reach the moon! What else is it when 
Tyndall, seeing how the power of steam, 
the power of gravity, and other powers 
can be measured with a gauge, imagines 
that, if prayer is a power, it also can be 
measured with a guage! or, discovering 
so many forces operating in matter, fan- 
cies that he discerns therein ‘‘the prom- 
ise and the potency of every form of 
life!” The South Sea Islanders boiled a 
mail-bag and ate the soup, in order to 
determine, by actual experiment and per- 
sonal knowledge, whether letters really 
were as good as white people said 
they were! When science brings 
the tests and instruments wherewith it is 
wont to guage and measure material 
facts, and insists upon estimating by 
them the power of faith and the valid- 
ity of spiritual experieuces, the experi- 
ment is the same in kind, and its results 
are equally valuable. 

Science is the modern Hercules. The 
achievements of its infancy rob romance 
of its wonder. No fancy dares conjecture 
what its manhood will achieve, yet we 
are sure the day will come when it will 
confess that the scales in which it weighs 
thestars cannot weigh a single soul; that 
the grand refractor which is able to detect 
the tiny satellites of Mars is outreached 
in its sweep by the faith of a child. ae 

It is easy to admit the materialistic 
bent of the age, nevertheless—and_ this 
is the thought which I wish to hold be- 


fore you this morning. This materialistic 


age, this restless, irreverent, free-think- 
ing, money-worshiping nineteenth cent- 
ury, is the best age the Gospel has ever 
seen. It is a Gospel of to-day, a Gos- 
pel for to-day. Jesus Christ isin the 
world to-day, a living power among its 
living forces; not more real, not half so 
permanent, was the print of his sandal on 
the white beach at Bethsaida as is the 
impress of his spirit on our hearts; not 
more truly did he abide in the home at 
Bethany thau he abides in our homes; 
not so gladly did be welcome the angels 
who ministered to his hunger in the 
wilderness, as he welcomes the free-spirit 
of this age to which at last his Gospel 
has come, and all the instruments of its 
progress by which his Gospel is being 
winged to the ends of the earth. Jesns 
Christ is the same to-day, the same cru- 
cified Redeemer, the same Saviour of 
sinners, the same unique personality; 
divine and human, at once the riddle of 
the centuries and _ the despair of philoso- 
phy, the one being for whom no law of 
natural selection can account; the same re- 
sistless revolutionizer of thought and re- 
novator of society, only nineteen hundred 
times more broadly and effectively in the 
world in this nineteenth century than he 
could possibly be in the first. 

I have already said that the free 
thought of the age was begotten of the 
Gospel. It hardly needs to be added that 
the Gospel 1s not afraid of its own child. 
It is not a Gospel which flourishes best 
in the dark ages. It covets nothing so 
much as intelligent soil in which to plant 
its truths, where mind is unfettered and 
conscience unbound; where thought is 
most free and intelligence most ripe there 
does the Gospel build its stronghold. 
The spirit of restless inquiry, the chal- 
lenging of old creeds, the framing of new 
theologies, the setting of old faiths in 
new lights, the employment of the his- 
toric spirit aud method in Biblical criti- 
cism—these things do not binder the di- 
vine kingdom; they help it. The engin— 
eer’s theodolite and the geologist’s ham— 
mer do not level the Rocky mountains; 
they reveal its hidden treasures. Indeed, 
you can do a truth no greater service 
than to question it and put it upon its 
defence—except one, and that is to cru- 
cify it. The moment it is lifted up on 
the cross, it begins, like its Master, to 
draw all men unto it. Every attempt 
which modern free thought has made to 
show that the Rock of Ages is only a rare 
specimen of human granite has resulted 
only in planting it more firmly in men’s 
minds as the very headstone of the corner. 
Forty years and more ago, Strauss pro- 
claimed to the world that the historic 
Christ was a ‘‘myth,” and his Gospel 
only ‘‘a legendary deposit of cotem-— 
poraneous Messianic ideas,” but during 
those. years more volumes’ have 
demonstrated, more minds have intelli- 
gently accepted the supernatural in 
Christ, than in all the centuries that went 
before. The pyramid stands, while the 
legends and theories drifting about its 
base have only revealed the barrenness 
of the desert whence they came. Ma- 
terialism and agnosticism will have, 
are having, their little day; but let no 
man’s heart faint within him therefore, 
Most of you who escaped the Eastern 
climate remember the conflict bet ween the 
ice-king and the river. In the winter time 
the icy «monarch comes and throws his 
white and rigid fetter upon the stream, 
shutting it out from sight and hush- 
ing its murmur, till you might, 
for the moment, imagine that the 
river was dead and the icy monarch 
was the victor. But wait! The spring- 
time comes. ‘There is a whispering along 
the hillsides, brook calling to brook and 
stream to streamlet, and the river, ris- 
ing in its might, tears off the fetter, and 
you see only broken fragments and drift- 
ing ruins where but yesterday the ice- 
king had his throne. Error may hold 
the scepter for a winter’s day, but God’s 
springtime never fails to come. 

But it is not enough to say that the 
Gospel has no fear of the light which 
itself has, kindled; that is at home in this 
free-thinking age. ‘The Gospel is mold- 
ing the age. Side by side with the con- 
version of individuals goes forward the 
conversion of ideas, and then of institu- 
tions, which are the embodiment of ideas. 

The Gospel is surely not dying out of 
the world when'‘its simple proclamation in 
the garb of a severe theology, by a man 
like Moody has, in these recent years, 
mightily stirred both Britain and Amer- 
ica, 80 that cities have competed for the 
privilege of building amphitheaters in 
which their thousands might sit at his 
feet, If ever one be supposed to regard 
these successes as transient or exceptional, 
let him turn to the impressive tables of 
figures gathered by Dr. Dorchester 
from such unimpassioned sources as the 
Census Bureau and the denominational 
Year Books, and see that, while in the 
four score years since the opening of this 
century the population of this land has 
multiplied nine and a half fold, the num- 
ber of Protestant evangelical communi- 
cants has multiplied twenty-seven and a 
half fold. Unparalleled has been the 
growth of the country iu numbers, and 
large as have been the Catholic and irre- 
ligious elements poured in upun us from 
Europe;_mighty as has been the influence 
of scientific skepticism and rationalistic in- 
fidelity, the evangelistic churches have 
not merely kept pace with the popula- 
tion but have outskipped it, three to 


one, even during the last thirty years— 
years in which scientific doubt has been 
most prevalent, years in which we have 
borne the strain of a great war, years of 
the largest immigration. While the popu- 
lation has a little more than doubled, the 
membership of the evangelical churches 
was very nearly trebled. Nor, during these 
years in which scientific rationalism has 
made its heaviest assault upou revealed 
religion, has there been any increased 
tendency toward those forms of religious 
belief which classify themselves under 
the name of liberal Christianity. In the 
thirty years from 1850 to 1880, while 
the number of evangelical churches in 
the United States increased by 54,018, 
the number of Unitarian and Universal- 
list societies counted together diminished 
by twenty-four. 

Yet it is not in these figures, impres- 
sive as they are, that we most clearly 
see the power of the Gospel upon the 
age. It is, as 1 have aiready,intimated, 
in the conversion of ideas, which 
slowly embody themselves gov- 
ernment and in socieiy, and_ 
change the face of nations and the world. 
A hundred years ago the Gospel wrote 
upon a tablet and gave to this young 
land this truth—it matters nothing that 
the free thinker, Jefferson, held the pen— 
the Gospel wrote it: ‘‘All men are‘cre- 
ated tree and equal.” It took long for 
the idea to grow into concrete fact, but it 
grew at length, and, by virtue of its 
uplifting power, the foundations heaved 
and the walls tottered, and the monstrous 
fabric of human bondage came crushing 
to the earth. The grandest moral fact of 
this century is the overthrow of American 
slavery, and the hand on the lever by 
which it was upheaved was the hand of 
the unchanged, unchanging Christ, who 
declared 1800 years ago that he had 
come to set at liberty them that are 
bound. 

It is not long since we saw Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the two most 
nearly Christian nations of the globe, 
going quietly apart, under the shadow of 
the Alps, to adjust their differences by 
the methods of reason and arbitration: 
It was the Gospel that taught them to do 
it—the Gospel beginning its work of 
eradicating war from the earth. | 

Nor have we forgotten how, in the hour 
of our nation’s agony, these nations 
bowed together in prayer. It matters 
nothing that their petition, like that of 
Gethsemane, was one which could not be 
granted; the fact remains that, in the 
presence of a great calamity, doubters 
were dumb and skeptical theories were 
brushed aside, and from the English 
throne to the miner’s cabin on the Sierra 
all hearts were swept by a common im- 
pulse to call upon God. 

Time forbids that we should make 
mention of the munificence and magnifi- 
cence of the philanthropic and educational 
work to which the Gospel has inspired 
the age, or portray even in outline the 
breadth and grandeur and heroism of 
the missionary enterprises characteristic 
of the century. The Gospel that can 
successfully stretch a cordon of Christian 
colleges from Kioto to Constantinople, 
that can inspire the cultured womanhood 
of Christendom with a fine and steady 
enthusiasm in behalf of the womanhood 
of the Zenana and the Kraal, that can find 
Pinkertons and Bagsters to lead its ad- 
vance upon the heathenism of Africa, 
is neither dead nor dying. 

Indeed, when we hear it affirmed 
that science is about to supersede the 
Gospel, we are tempted to ask what 
science is able and willimg to do for the 
enlightenment of the dark places of the 
earth. Science glories in education. Has 
it ever even attempted the education of a 
heathen people? It can send men to the 
ends of the earth to observe the transit 
of Venus. Can it send men to spend 
their lives in teaching Fiji cannibals? It 
can dredge the ocean for a new mollusk, 
and roam the continent for an undis- 
covered fossil. Could we have trusted 
it to reduce to writing the tongues of Mi- 
cronesia, or make the printing-press a 
necessity to the islands of Hawaii? It 
could build the delicate roadway for 
thought on the Atlantic bed. Could it im- 
pel man to toil lifelong and ill-paid for 
the privilege of instructing Zulu ignor- 
ance, or inspire women to wear them- 
selves out’ in teaching the alphabet and 
the creed to their sisters in Calcutta and 
Peking? 

We have no quarrel with science. 
The indications are neither faint nor few 
that she is presently to become a faith- 
ful ally to the Gospel. There is already 
less of ignorant crusading against science 
in the pulpit, and less of scientific con- 
tempt for religion on the plat- 
form. What science and the Gos- 
pel need is not so much recon- 
ciliation as mutual recognitiun. To this 
end some theological structures may have 
to come down, but the Gospel will live 
without them. And long before scien- 
tists have completed their explorations 
iu the realms of matter and law, they 
will have become scientific enough to ad- 
mit that there is no effect without a 
cause, no matter without a maker, no 
law without a law-giver. Let us go 
without fear wherever truth shall carry 


us, and we shall presently find ourselves | 


at the time when all good science will 
be good theology too, and when all 
that is sound in theology will be scien- 
tific as well. 


If science shall succeed in| 


proving its theory of evolution to be true, 
it will have done a hundred-fold more to 
interpret the ways of God to man than 
did the discovery of the Moabite stone, 
or the framing of the Andover creed. 
And none the less will it still be ‘‘a faith 
ful saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners.’’ We have only to be 
patient, and a grander attestation of the 
truth of the Bible than any we have yet 
seen will be that .which svience herself 
will bring, with loving and reverent hands 
and lay at the foot of the cross. When the 
fountains of thought gush forth in some 
new channel, their unsealed waters may 
at first be turbid and _ impure, 
but wait till they settle, and 
their clear depths will mirror back the 
great truth, the profoundest thought that 
ever stirred the human soul — Christ 
crucified for the salvation of men. 

Yes, the Gospel is laying its hand on 
the age. Slowly it is writing its own law 
upon human statute books. Slowly it is 
breathing something of its own spirit in- 
to human society. It makes less ac- 
count of religious forms and more of 
spiritual facts. It cares less tov impose 
creeds and move to accomplish results. 
It thinks less of Calvin and more of 
Christ. It has little time for ecclesias- 
ticism, because it is so busy in carrying 
the glad tidings to every creature, sending 
the Bible-reader into the dens and al- 
leys of every city, planting the Sabbath- 
school in every settlement on the prairie- 
borders, placing the spelling-book and the 
Testament in the swarthy hands from 
which it has just broken the fetter, un- 
locking the zenanas of India and building 
Christian colleges on the bank of the 
Bosphorus, and under the shadow of 
Lebanon. Jesus Christ is in the world 
to-day. Never was his kingdom so wide- 
spread as now; never was its piety so 
intelligent as now; never was it so thor- 
oughly awake to its great mission of 
bringing the world to Christ as now; 
never was there so grand a time in which 
to preach the Gospel as_ to day. 

‘l'o-day! Have you noticed how 
soon to-day becomes yesterday ? 
Do you remember what the world 
wag talking about forty years ago? 
Thirty years ago? Twenty-five years 
ago? It was talking of the Ashburton 
Treaty, the Mexican War, the seige of 
Sebastopol, the struggle in Italy. But 
who thinks of the main boundary or of 
the Malakoff now? Who mentions 
Buena Vista or Solferino in these days? 
We have had Gettysburg and the Wild- 
erness since, Sadowa and Sedan since, 
and those older struggles are laid away 
in the past with Lexington and Water- 
loo. Soof the men who were heroes 
then. Who thinks of Gen. Scott to- 
day, or Lord Raglan, or Count Cavour, 
or Louis Napoleon? These were names 
that but yesterday filled the world, and 
now they are gone out from vhe world’s 


living thought, and their very memories 


are growing shadowy and dim. But 
Jesus Christ is the same to-day; as fresh 
in men’s thoughts, more ofien on their 
lips, a more potent force in the world’s 
life than in any age that has gone. Beth- 
lehem! Nazareth! Calvary! No shadows 
gather on these names. The manger! 
the cross! the communion-table! They 
never grow old. Men die, but Christ 
lives. Theories, governments, politics, 
are plowed under as the ages are turned 
over, but in all the ages, in them all, be- 


cause above them all, the Gospel abides. 


[Contiuued on 8th page. ] 
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The tenth annual meeting of the 
‘*Woman’s Board of Missions” will be 
held in the First Congregational Church, 
San Francisco, on Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 
at 2 p.m. The reports for the year will 
be given, and all the ladies in our church- 
esare invited to be present. 


We had scarcely made our plea for re- 
ports from our auxiliaries last week be- 
fore we received a communication from 
Mrs. Pond, of Bethany church, San 
Francisco. It contained just the infor- 
mation we wanted most to get. It tells 
us what the ‘‘Ladies’ Auxiliary,’’ the 
‘‘Bethany Gleaners’’ and the ‘‘Busy 
Bees’’ have been doing the past few 
months. Inclosed was the following 
programme, which is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the letter: 

JUG BREAKING. 


At Bethany church, Bartlett street, 
near 25th, on Friday evening, Aug. 10, 
1883. Doors open at 7:15.—Pro- 
gramme begins at 8 o’clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Piano solo, Mrs. McDermott; Quar- 
tette, Lane brothers; Vocal solo, Miss 
Lizzie Winter; ‘‘Ignorance and Knowl- 
edge’’ (by request), Ichabod and Ce- 
liste; Bass sulo, Mr. Cutting; Shakes- 


| pearean Recitation, Mr. T. C. Maher; 
Vocal solo, Miss Nettie Boole; 

Jug breaking, introduced by a chorus 
from the ‘‘Busy Bees.’’ Home-made 
candy, etc. Ice cream, (2 plates for 
25 cents). Useful and inexpensive arti- 
cles for sale at the fancy tables, before 
and after programme. Admission, 25 
cents—Children, half price.” 

I want to tell you about our ‘‘Jug- 
Breaking,’’ which came off in our church 
last evening. By means of it, our aux- 
iliary to the W. B. M. P. are enabled to 
send $50 to its treasurer, and the ‘‘Busy 
Bees”? a contribution of $5 to the 
‘*Morning Star.” If you could have 
seen our platform, covered with over fifty 
of the Busy Bees, and heard their buz- 
zing you would have concluded our hope 
for the future was in them. The tiniest 
of them all stood in the center of the 
first row on the platform, holding in her 
two little hands a jug decorated with 
bees. On either side of her was a little 
girl holding a tiny hammer in her right 
hand, and after singing in the chorus, an 
attempt was imade to break the jug. 
After several blows a gentleman stepped 
forward, and with oue stroke from his 
hammer, the jug opened, and over $9 
rolled out. That was for the benefit of the 
church. Afterwards a quilt was sold, 
which the bees had made, with their 
names upon the- squares, also other use- 
ful articles, so that they are enabled to 
redeem their pledge to the Woman’s 
Board for the benefit of the ‘‘Morning 
Star.” 

Our ‘‘Bethany Gleaners”’ have already 
sent $25 for the support of Stephanos, 
and $37.50 for a jscholarship at Broussa 
this year. ‘So they concluded to give 
the proceeds of their jug to Home Work. 
W hen it was broken, the silver and gold 
rolled out to the amount of $141. I 
doubt if there is.a more enthusiastic 
missionary society in our State than our 
‘*‘Gleaners,’’ composed of sixteen youcg 
girls. They have given four public en- 
tertainm<nts, during-the past nine months, 
kept up semi-monthly meetings at the 
pastor's house, provided themselves with 
badges, at an expense of $13, and re- 
sponded heartily at any call of the Mas- 
ter. Sometimes the thought comes to 
me that from this band the Lord may be 
raising up some who will go into foreign 
lands, ‘‘teaching all nations.” The 
next work they propose to do is to fit up 
a@ Home Missionary box for some family 
in our own State. Atour ‘‘Jug Break- 
ing’’ they had a fancy table and candy 
table, from which they cleared over $50, 
for repairs on the chapel. For the last 
three days my kitchen has been taken 
possession of by a ‘‘committee of three,” 
who were appointed to make candy, and 
the walnut and chocolate creams, which 
rolled out from their dainty fingers, 
made everything you came in contact 
with in that vicinity. “too sweet for 
anything.” I think they have already 
a reputation equal to ‘‘Haas,’’ and 
henceforth we intend to provide ourselves 
and our patrons with “home-made candy.” 

And here the letter ends. But whata 
Jug Breaking !—$55 for foreign missions, 
$200 for home missions; $255 total from 
Bethany jugs. 

Itto this $55 for Foreign Missions 
we add $62.50, given earlier in the year, 
we have a total of $117.50 from Bethany 
Church for the cause. This is a much 
larger sum than they have raised for 
our treasury for several years past. 

On looking over the staticties of the 
society it appears that in 1877 and 1878 
they contributed each year $100, but 
never since, till now, have they reached 
that amount. We congratulate them 
heartily upon their work of the present 
year. May the success of this sister 
society prove an incentive to others of 
our family group, who are now sending 
in their annual contributions. 

Behold the nations kneeling . 
"Neath far-off Eastern skies! 

They call to us appealing; 
Oh, hear their mournful cries! 

‘* Our land,’’ they say, ‘‘is shrouded 
In darkness and in gloom; 


Our eyes, with tears beclouded, 
Look forth to hopeless doom.”’ 


O Christians! do you hear it— 
That cry from over the sea ? 
The swift winds haste to bear it, 

Yet slow to hear are ye. 
Arouse, ye, from your slumbers! 
The time wears fast away, — 
And souls in countless numbers 
Are perishing to-day. 


Cuavutavgua, Aug. 19th.—The Liter- 
ary:and Scientific Circle has 705 local 
circles in the United States and Canada, 
with about forty thousand students, 
about thirteen hundred of whom are in 
the class of 1883, and will graduate be- 
fore October, the beginning of the next 
year of study. 
graduates is from China, and the Chau- 
—— Literary and Scientific Circle has 
students in England and Scotland, the 
Hawaiian Islands and Japan. This 
morning Dr. J. H. Vincent preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon to members of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific As- 
sociation. Six thousand people were 
present. 


General Grant, to his honor we record 
it, recently declined the offer of a direct- 
ors car for a trip from the Catskill 
Mountains to Long Brahch on a Sunday, 
saying, ‘‘I always tried not to travel on 
Sunday when I held office, and there 
does not seem to be any reasonable 


excuse for it now.”’ 


One of yesterday’s 
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THE Paociric: San Francisco, Cat. 


, WEDNEsDay, Avaust 22, 1883. 


Communications. 


[For Tse Paciric. 


Life’s Rewards. 


[Suggested by a sermon by Rev. Dr. Cod- 
ley, of Kansas, preached in First Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Louis, Mo., July 29, 1883. 
Text, Heb. xi: 39.] 


In thought I stood on altitude divine, 
And saw, in full review, before me pass 
The famed in song and story; 
The fair, the beauteous maid and dame, in all 
The winsome grace of form, of rank, of dress, 
And pride of social glory, 


Behind them strode a gallant, manly throng, 
In all the various garbs which age and clime 
And power e’re hath fashioned; 
The King and Prince, the priest and war- 
rior, too, 
The man of law, of statecraft, scholar, clerk, 
Of high or lowly passion. 


These past; I looked: 
Behold, they came, a multitude; both rich 
And poor, uor poor nor rich, «a mingled 
crowd 
Of earth’s incessant toilers; 
With furrowed brow and grimed face and 
hands, 
And souls afire with glowing thought and 
deed 
For human weal, stern moilers. 


And yet (methought it strangely true), on 
each 

Of ail this varied multitude appeared 
A pressing care of visage; 

As though a something greater far—a prize, 

Reward of faithful, earnest doing, gave 
Inspiring, hopeful presage 

Of things that eye nor heart of mortal man, 

Nor even the wildest dream of future bliss, 
Can fitly frame expression; 

And still they struggled on in duty’s path; 

They died as those without reward of toil; 
They honored Faith’s confession! 


Died ? 
The holy writ hath said the blessed dead 
Doth never die; their deeds, as monuments, 
Doth live through all eternity, 
And e’en on earth ‘‘their works do follow 
them’’ 
In godly savor, healing woes of sin— 
Proclaiming God’s pateruity. 


* * Receive not the promise ?’’ 

As painter limns with fairest touch and skill, 

Or sculptor carves with rarest art and grace 
The rorms of God’s creation, 

The art to which they give their lives begins 

In toilsome struggle, oft defeat, yet ends 
With loving admiration! 


So with life’s rewards : 
Nor rich nor poor receive the prize divine, 
Nor lot nor station. ‘‘ Labor conquers all,’’ 
When fitly done—e’en God’s self! 
Who loves the truth enjoys the right, the 
pure 
In word and deed; and he receives from God 
The daily hire, in inner self! 
G. F. G. Moraan. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 13, 1883. 


Presbyterianism in the United States. 


BY DR. C. O. WATERS. 


Part I. to 1742.—A few of the es- 
sential elements of Presbyterianism, es- 
pecially the organization of the synods 
and the election of ‘‘elders,’’ were intro- 
duced into the early Congregational 
churches of England by Presbyterians 
from abroad who united with those 
churches. They did not long remain. 
Even while they continued, they were 
more a matter of form than a reality. The 
synods seem to have been merely 
advisory bodies, and the elders appear to 
have bad no official authority. 


It has hitherto been generally con- 
ceded that Francis Makemie was the first 
Presbyterian minister who preached and 
was a pastor in this ccuntry. Upon the 
authority of recently discovered Dutch 
documents it is now claimed that in 1644, 
forty years before Makemie began his 
labors in America, Richard Denton, 
an ordained Presbyterian minister, was 
the pastor of a Presbyterian congregation 
at Hempstead, Lung Island, and re- 
mained one till 1658. It is not, however, 
satisfactorily determined that Mr. Den- 
ton was an ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ter, or that his church was, at that time, 
organized as a Presbyterian church. If 
Mr. D. had ever been licensed, or or- 
dained by a presbytery, there 1s a break 
in the history of our Presbyterianism till 
1864, when Francis Makemie, a licentiate 
from Ireland, began his efficient labors on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, where and 
in the adjacent portions of Virginia, the 
churches of Snow Hill, Rehoboth, Mon- 
ikin, Wicomico and Upper Marlboro 
were organized. Makemie was a great 
evangelist, and as such journeyed south- 
ward, to the Carolinas, and northward 
to New England, hurting up scattered 
Presbyterians and preaching the gospel 
in spite of the intolerant laws of Virginia 
and New York, and of the persecutions 
endured in those cvlonies. It was ten 
years after the toleration edict of 1689, 
before Makemie could procure a legal 
license to preach in Virginia. Having 
higher licenses, he and others had not 
waited for those from men. In 1704, as 
the result of a visit to the old country by 
Makemie, Jno. McNish and Geo. Hamp- 
ton came over with him to labor in Amer- 
ica. There were also worthy and accept- 
able recruits from New England. The 
First Presbyterian Chureh in Philadelphia 
was organized from a ‘‘mixed multitude”’ 
in 1798, and, as the result, of accessions 
of ministers from New England, the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia was organ- 


ized in 1704, at a meeting probably 


held in Freehold, N. J. It consisted at 
its organization, of seven ministers, 
Francis Makemie, John Hampton, 
George McNish, Samuel Davis, John 
Wilson, Jedediah Andrews and Nathan- 
iel Taylor. Of these McNish was at 
Monico and Wicomico; Davis had labored 
fourteen years in Delaware, and subse- 
quently attended but one meeting of the 
Presbytery; Wilson, as early as 1702, 
preached at Newcastle, Delaware, and 
remained there for several years, with a 
brief interruption; Taylor was settled on 
the Patuxent; Mr. Andrews, the suc- 
cessful pastor of Philadelphia, was from 
New England. It is probable that, with 


the exception of Mr. Andrews, these men 
were all ordained by presbyteries of Scot- 
land orlreland. The first ordination by 
the new presbytery was that of John 


England being only ten. 


Boyd, a probationer from Seotland, who 
commenced his labors in Freehold and 
Middletown, N. J. In the prosecution 
of their missionary work, Makemie and 
Hampton visited New York in 1707, 
where the former preached in a_ private 
house, and the latter on Long Island, for 
which offenses they were arrested and 
imprisoned for six weeks. No indictment 
was found against Mr. Hampton; Mr. 
Makemie, though acquitted on trial, was 
released only afier an expense exceeding 
two hundred dollars. In 1716, the nuw- 
ber of ministers having increased to 
twenty-five cumparativley large acces- 
sions trom abroad, and a few from New 
England, three new presbyteries, New- 
castle, Snow Hill, and Long Island, were 
organized, and the first synod, Philadel- 
phia, was constituted. With the organ- 
ization of the synod, came twelve years 
of reasonable prosperity to the church in 
accessions of ministers and churches, 
which the restricted limits of this article 
prevent us from particularizing. The 
growth of the church southward was 
especially encouraging. In 1729, the synod 
ado pted the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms. The -adopting 
act declares that members of the synod, 
present and future, shall declare ‘‘their 
agreement in and approbation of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms as being, in all the essential and 
necessary articles, good forms of sound 
words and systems of Christain 
doctrine, and do also adopt the said 
Confession and Catechisms as the Con- 
fession of our Faith.” In 1736, a majoriry 
of the synods passed an act of explication 
which stated ‘‘that the synod have 
adopted and do still adhere to the West- 
minster Confession, Catechisme and Di- 
rectory without the least variation or‘al- 
teration, ’ and without regard to scruples 
expressed at the time of the adoption in 
1729. This explanation was substantial- 
ly repeated by the reunion of the two 
synods in 1758, after a division of seven- 
teen years—a reunion of which we shall 
speak in a subsequent chapter. During 
the twelve years following the adopting 
act, forty ministers were added to 
the synod—the accessions from New 
In 1739, Whit- 
field made his second visit to America. 
Powerful revivals follwed his preaching. 
The synod became divided into two parts. 
One known as the “Old Side,’’ did not 
fully endorse some of the measures of 
Whitfield and his friends. They com- 
plained of intrusions by Tennant’s students 
and others into their parishes; of interfer- 
ences with their work, and of irregular 
licensures. They also favored an ipsissima 
verba subscription to the Standards. The 
other party, the special friends of Whit- 
field, and known as the ‘‘New Side,” were 
led by William Tennent and his four sons. 
In stigmatized the ‘‘Old Side,” as ‘* Phar- 
isee preachers,” and claimed the right to 
intrude into the parishes of such men. 
From the time of the adopting act, there 
had been discordant elements in the 
synod. These were now increased by 
the synod’s endorsal of the doctrine that 
happiness is the chief motive in religion, 
and by its assertion of the right to exam- 
ine all candidates fur the ministry and 
to judge finally of their fitness. This 
last resolution was considered by the 
‘*New Side” party as an open attack up- 
on the Lay College founded by Willam 
Tennent, at Nishaming, Pa., in 1726, and, 
as a result of the various discords, the 
‘‘New Side’ people, finding themselves 
in the minority, withdrew from the synod 
in 1741, and in 1745 organized the new 
synod of New York, which was composed 
of the presbyteries of New York, 
New Brunswick and Newcastle.—[From 
the Interior. | 


The American Congregational churches 
began with union. It is acommon mistake 


to suppose that they were individually | 


independent. Nothing could be more 
untrue. Not only was every church con- 
trolled by civil law, but as early as 1637 
the first general synod was held, and it con- 
sisted of ‘‘all the leading elders through- 
out the country,’’ and of ‘‘messengers from 
the churches.’’ A second followed in 
1646, which continued in existence nearly 
two years, and which set forth a declara- 
tion of faith and a platform of church 
polity; both declaration and platform be- 
ing recognized by the churches for gener- 
ations, contrary to the supposition of 
some, that the churches had no doctrinal 
basis or method of goverment. Massachu- 
setts had a synod in 1679, and Connecti- 
cut in 1708. Then appears a long gap, 
until the national convention of 1852. 
But during this period there sprang up as- 
sociations of ministers, which usurped the 
functions of conferences of churches, sent 
delegates to each other, and put forth 
their ‘‘advice.”’ One of these bodies 
founded the American Board. In 1826 
conferences of churches began to assume 
the work which belonged to them. —[ Rev. 
A. H. Quint. | | 


A Pretate’s ADvicE To ParENTs.— 
Bishop Elder, of Cincinnati, advises 
Catholic parents to give the children full 
Christian names, and not abbreviations 
or pet names. If they please to make 
use of these familiarly in the family it is 
well enongh. But when a young girl 
is growing up, it is not well to allow 
every young man that speaks to her to 
use a pet name, as if be were as _ inti- 
mate as her bruther. Although this is 
a little matter in itself, it contributes its 
share toward lessening the maidenly re- 
serve which is eo beautiful and so ser- 
viceable an ornament. It likewise de- 
tracts from the Christian dignity of 
womanhood for one to be all her life ad- 
dressed as if she were a pet child, in- 
stead of a lady owning a Christian name 
and entitled to the respect of having it 
used. 


The following metaphor is from a ser- 
mon by a preacher who is entitled to 
write D. D. after his name: ‘‘These 
seeds of pride are bursting with flame 
which might lay the foundations of a 
deluge that would with its fangs envenom 
my soul,” 


Discouragements and Incentives in the 
Chinese Mission Work. 


A chief obstruction to the advance of 
the Gospel in China is the corruptness of 
nominal Christians. The traveler, on 
making bis first visit to Shanghai, cannot 
failto notice among the gallant array of 
native and foreign shipping on the river 
a number of dismantled aud converted 
hulks. If be but seek informaiion on 
the eul.ject he will learn that these huge 
aud unsightly floating structures are 
used for the storing of opium trom Brii- 
ish India, because the authorities will 
nos allow it to be otherwise than sur- 
reptiiiously kept on Chinese soil. What- 
ever European apologists may have to 
say with reference to it, the Chinese 
themselves deplore the use of the drug 
as a modein evil of gigautic proportions, 
which has suddenly sprung up in the 
land under the protecting shield of Chris- 
tian nations. Formidable gun-boais 
and invading armies thundered at tbe 
gates of many sea-boaid cities and river 
towns, apparently with no other object 
than to enforce an indemnity for the de- 
struction by the Government of a few 
thousand chests of opium, which had 
been smuggled into the country by Eng- 
lish traders; and since that time the arts 
of diplomacy and the forbidding preseuce 
of vessels of w:r at the various trealy 
ports have been relied upon to proieci a 
traffic legalized under solemn protest by 
the Emperor, and everywhere recoguized 
as opposed to the welfare of the pecple 
and to all the best traditions of the km- 
pire. 
The example of foreign merchants, 
sailors, and adventurers in China tends, 
on the whole, to confirm a wide impression 
through the country that ours is a gross 
and inferior morality. Not only are in- 
toxicating drinks and licentious pictures 
imported under the protection of lawful 


commerce and sold to native dealers, | 


but the vices they imply are known to 
be practiced by men and women from 
the West. Sailors from ships of war 
and merchant vessels frequently brawl 
and fight in the streets of Chinese cit- 
ies, and are even turned out of the 
shops as too vile and abusive to be toler- 
ated. They lie dead drunk in public 
places, to be mocked at by passing 
crowds of sober heathen. The crew of 
a tea-ship from England, during the last 
season, while in Hankow, behaved like 
rowdies and common thieves, to the ter- 
ror of the community. A European cir- 
cus recently pitched its tent in Hong- 
Kong, and afterwards in Shanghai, and 
for many weeks was visited by thou- 
sands of the people, who there saw such 
exhibitions of female nudities as would 
not be tolerated in their own theaters. 


There can be no doubt that among 
the ignorant masses, where the reputa- 
tation of the foreigner has gone, he is 
often regarded in the light of a being 
who possesses vicious and satanic charac- 
teristics. His well-known custom of 
carrying a heavy walking-stick is 
thought to be evidence of a set purpose 
to smite barking dogs and inflict sum- 
mary ponishment on any person who 
may chance to give him offense. And it 
cannot be denied that many an irate 
Westerner has used the club to defend 
his heels, or assert his honor, and some- 
times when the necessity for so doing 
was more imaginary than real. The 
habit throughout Eastern and Central 
China of applying to foreigners the ep- 
ithet yang kuei-tze possesses a deep 
meaning. It signifies a mingled feeling 
of superstitious fear, hatred and con- 
tempt, arising largely from a partial in- 
formation which proclaims the evil deeds 
rather than the virtues of men of our 
race. A philosophical resident of China 
once declared resolution to bear 
meekly the insult whenever the Chinese 
called him ‘‘foreign devil,” since so many 
of his countrymen had _ acied like 
devils! 

lt is scarcely necessary to say that 
exceptions should be taken to the above 
heavy indiciment in favor of men in mer- 
eantile, professional and diplomaiic cir- 
cles, who have nobly represenied our 
Christian civilization in ibe far Masi. But 
it is, nevertheless, true that missionaiies 


find among the most formidable diticul- 


ties to be encountered a prejudice agaiust 
us and our religion, which, in the ab- 
sence of -betier knowledge, is fully jusii- 
fied by the facis in the case. J rviesi- 
ant missionaries, unlike the propagan- 
disis of Catholicism, have from the first 
been compelled io meet this form of op- 
position. 


We find out here, in this Oriental 
West, that many of the worst associa- 
tions of the foreign name are compara- 
tively unknown, notwithstanding that. 
the fame of horse-racing at the pos's 
and of various immorial praciices bas 
reached the ears of some. But liiile, if 
any, of the Indian opium came 
market. American and British satlo 
do not reel in ithe sireets of Chunking 
and Chiniu. Amajoriiy of the foreign- 
ers who have visiied ihese remoie prov- 
inces are known (to live virtuous lives. 
The colporieurs and preachers of ine 
Gospel ivavel freely in ihe mosi populous 
disivicis, and meet with less of insu, 
avd more of encouragement than is com- 
mon in other pruvis of the empire, ‘There 
is a marked absence of supersiiions rear 
of us on ibe part of women and cliidren, 
plainly judicaied by the faci that ibey 
visit the Mission compounds .in lige 
numbers. Roman Caibolic missions are 
probably more successtul in Sze-chuan 
than in any oiler province. ‘These are 
certainly hopeiul indications, and they 
are noi least among the many ihings 
that might be said commending. ihe 
various Chinese Missions io tbe sympathy 
and generous support of ihe entire 


Christian Church. Tie Rev. W. 


Scarborough, Superiuiendeut of the 
English Wesleyan Mission at Haukow, 
says in a leiier io a missionary: ‘‘You 
have a splendid field;’’ and that expe- 
rienced missionary knows, for he has 
traveled it, and has been impressed with 
a view of its wide extent, iis great need, 


| 


and the providential opening. But we 
do not flatter ourselves with the hope of 
easy conquest. The God of this world 
is strongly intrenched in the ignorance 
and vanity of the people. The agents 
of Tiome may throw obstacles in our 
path. Satan is doubtless ready to burl 
at us some fiery dart designed with in- 
fernal skill for our mortal hurt. These, 
however, are not sources of discourage- 
ment. ‘These are powerful incentives to 
our best endeavors for God in these ends 
of the earth. ‘‘For a great door and effec- 
tual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries.’ ’—[ Exchange. 


Young Atheists. 

A suggestive scene took place lately in 
a railway car that was crossing the Rocky 
Mountians. A quiet business man, who 
with the other passengers had been silent- 
ly watching the vast range of snow-clad 
peaks, by him seen for the the first time, 
said to his companion: 

‘*No man, it seems to me, could look 
at that scene without feeling himself 
brought nearer to his Ureator.”’ 

A dapper lad of eighteen, who had been 
chiefly occupied by caressing his mus- 
tache, pertly interrupted, ‘‘It you are 
sure there is a Ureator.” 

**You are an atheist,’’ 
ger, turning to the lad. | 

‘‘T am an agnostic,’’ raisiag his voice. 


said the stran- 


‘‘T am investigating the subject. I 


take nothing for granted. I am waiting 
to be convinced. I see the mountians, I 
smell the rose, I hear the wind; there- 
fore, I believe that mountians, roses and 
wind exist. But I can not see, smell or 
hear God. Therefore—’’ 

A grizzled old cattle-raiser opposite 
glanced over his spectacles at the boy. 

‘*Did you ever try to smell with your 
eyes?” be said quietly. 

‘‘Or hear with your tongue, or taste 
with your ears 2’ 

‘*Certainly not.” 

‘Then why do you try to apprehend 
God with faculties which are only meaut 
for material things ?” 

‘*With what should I apprebend him ?” 
said the youth, with a conceited giggle. 

‘*With your intellect and soul !— but 
I beg your paidon;” here he paused; 
‘‘some men have vot breadth and depth 
enough of intellect and soul to do_ this. 
This ig probably the reason that you are 
anagnosiic.”’ 

The laugh in the car effectually stopped 
the display of any more atheism that day. 

But this is a question that can not be 
laughed or joked away. The immature 
lads are not few in our colleges who find 
a Greek grammar too much for their 
brains to master, yet who loudly proclaim 
themselves agnostics or mateiialists, and 


challenge the Creator of the universe to 


stand on trial for their verdict. 


THe Human Voice.—A great power 
for good or evil dwells in the tones of a 
voice. Decision, indecision, dissimula- 
tion, habitual good-nature, merriment, 
melancholy, ill-temper—-all leave their 
record as ineffaceably in the tones of the 
voice as they do on the liaeaments of the 
face. The cultivation of one’s voice 
thus resolves itself into the cultivation of 
one’s character. Where the voice is ha- 
bitually soft, clear, sweet, uniform, the 
character will be found to correspond 
with it. Where the voice is full of dis- 
sonance, barshness, coldness, negative- 
ness, the character will be found to cor- 
respond with it. All of us have heard 
voices full of sympathy, of peace and 
good will, and were these qualities in 
any instance found wanting in tbe own- 
ers of the voices? The vocal oraans are 
exceedingly mobile and sensitive, or they 
couid not so exactly reproduce in tone 
the condition of one’s miud and the form 
of one’s character. Being thus mobile, 
they are capable of indefinite cultivation 
in the richness, variety, depth and mod- 
ulation of the tones they produce; but no 
amount of cultivation will impart to the 
voice those peculiar tones and qualities 
which indicate sweetness of temper, 
charitableness of disposition, or refine- 
ment of taste. These traits must be in 
the character, or they will not appear 
permanently and habitually in the voice. 


There is no indicator of character more 


permanent or trustworthy.—| Selected. 


— 


Grant’s Love ror 
dy soldier as he is, General Grant bas a 
iender corner in his heart for the young, 
especially for bis own relatives, and is 
very thoughiful about their needs. Re- 
cenily, going into the United States Na- 
tional Bank in New York, he asked his 
Vice-President ito get him twenty Eng- 
lish sovereigns. ‘The nextday he came 
back, and as the twenty English gold 
pieces were counted out to him, drew out 
of a vest pocket $100 in United States 
Treasury notes, which he had rolled up 
iu formal style, and paid them over, while 
oui of avother pocket, carefully wrapped 
in paper, he took a handsome new Rus- 
sia-leather pocket-book, in which he de- 
posited the gold, saying as he did so, ‘‘I 
have a little niece who is going to Europe 
to-morrow. She never had $100 of her 
own beiore, so I am going to delight her 
heart with this.” This niece is the daugh 
ter of his sister, Mrs, Cramer. 


A SHower or Birps.—A remarkable 
phenomenon occurred at Independence, 
lowa, during a heavy thunder-storm re- 
cently. Many were roused by a pelting 
against the windows, and supposed it to 
be hail; others thought it was caused by 
bats. But the next morning thousands 
of birds were found all over the city, 
some dead and some alive. Wherever 
a door had been open the place would be 
full of them. It was a literal shower of 
birds, and how and whence came they ? 
In size, the birds were a trifle larger than 
a snow-bird, and their color much like 
that of a quail. No such bird was ever 
seen there. One theory is that they were 
drawn into the vortex of a southern cy- 


clone, and carried as far as Independence, | 


where they were dropped. 
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How the Horses Helped. 


It was a bleak day without a hint of 
gpring in it, though the almanac said 
that spring was near at hand. 

So said the winter school, where three 
boys went, who lived near together, and 
were good friends. 

They were good scholars too, and, 
strange to Say, were sorrowful over the 
thought that the school would close for 
the season, in four weeks. eae 

‘Though I don’t know why I should 
care,” George Hudson said, ‘I couldn’t 
go to it any longer; it is about time for 

spring work to commence.” — 

'  «*If you could only go to the evening 
class,” said Ben Jarvis, speaking mourn- 
fully. | 

George laughed. ‘‘You might almost 
as soon talk about my goiag to college!” 
he said, trying to speak gayly. ‘*‘Why, 
the books they are to use cost five dol- 
lars and a half, and ten dollars tuition. 
There’s no such luck as that for me. 
Are you going to join, Jesse ?”’ 

‘Don’t know yet,” said the third 
boy, “‘but it looks doubtful. 1 wrote to 
father about it more than two weeks 
ago; I told him it was a splendid chance 
to go on with Latin and arithmetic, and 
that the money had to be paid in ad- 
vance. I guess that last is the rub; 
father hasn’t answered a word; money 
is scarce.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said George, ‘‘it is worth 
good deal to have a father towrite to 
about it; I haven’t any.’’ 

By this time they reached the post- 
office; Jesse came out shouting. 

‘‘Hurrah!” he said, open letter in 
hand. ‘‘Now you don’t have a thing 
and now youdo. MHere’s father’s letter 
and the money; I’m going to join. What 
a difference ten miautes can make!’’ 

At the corner the friends separated; 
Ben Jarvis went home to his father’s 
house; Jesse Holt went to his uncle’s 
where he worked for his boar:, to tell 
the good news, and George Hudson 
went to Mr. Chester’s barnyard. Out 
of school hours he was errand boy and 
stable boy. This dull wintry afternoon 
he looked sober. How much he wanted 
to join the evening clase which a college 
student was just starting ic the little 
country neighborhood, only boys who 
love their books and have little time for 
them can understand. | 

‘Ten minutes will make no difference 
with me,” he said, smiling mournfully 
over Jesse’s words. ‘‘Ten minutes, and 
ten hours, and ten years, for all I can 
see, it. will be just the same. 
 *Plod along. I’ve no father to ex- 
pect anything from. Whoa, Prancer. 
You mustn’t drink now, you are too 
warm. Waitabit. Where have you 
been traveling to get so warm?” This 
to one of the ponies who was eager for 
water. 

‘‘Hold up, Dobbin, you are drinking 
too fast; stop for breath,’’ This to the 
great gray horse, whoalways poked his 
nose far down in the trough. 

“Tet them drink fast and be done with 
it,” said a voice from behind the barn. 
‘‘And come out here, I want to see 
you.’’ 

‘‘Can’t come. The horses must be 
fed as well as watered, and put up for 
- the night, and aJl my chores are waiting 
for me.” 

‘‘Bother :he chores! I want you to 
go around to Foster’s with me. We've 
got a nice plan; the boys told me to 
bring you, and I’ve beea waiting this 
half-hour.” 

“T’m sorry for that, but as I said, I 
can’t come. School was late to-aay, and 
there’s more than usual to do.” 

The voice behind the barn belonged to 
ared-headed boy who now appeared in 
sight, and gave his advice: “Shirk the 
chores for once; shut the horses in, and 
let them take care of themselves. It is 
asplendid plan for fun, that we've got 
cooking.” 

George turned from the horses, and 
looked at the red-haired boy. ‘‘Did 
youeverhear what the IF. in my name 
stood for ?’? he asked. ‘‘My name is 
George Faithful Hudson, and I don’t 
mean to dishonor 

“Bother your name!’ said the boy, 
and departed. 

The upper window of the barn closed 
quietly. Mr. Chester did not spend 
much time there, but it happened that 
on this day he stood by the window and 
heard and saw. 

think I'll do it,” he said aloud. 
**Straws tell which way the wind blows.”’ 
The wind was blowing, tobe sure, but 
down in the yard there was not a straw 
to be seen. So what Mr. Chester meant, 
you must decide for yourself. 

Five minutes afterwards he called 
George to the library, and gave him mon- 
ey to join the private class. 

When astonished George tried to stam- 
mer his thanks, and question with his 
eyes as to what it covld all mean, Mr. 
Chester said, smilingly, ‘‘Your father 
told me you were to have this done for 

rou.” 

When George went into the yard 
again, he said two things: 

First, with a laugh, ‘‘Now you don’t 
have a thing and now you do,’’ and then 
his face sobering, ‘‘It seems that I have 
a father, after all.” But he never knew 


that the horses helped.—|The Pansy. 


Our Fight With the Snapping-Turtle. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN. 


It all happened one day last summer. 
We started from home with the most 
peaceful intentions. Nothing was further 
from our thoughts than a fight, and, to 
tell the truth, we did not do much fight- 
ing. As my cousin Ben remarked, after 
the affair was over, ‘‘The turtle could 
fight enongh to answer for the whole 
party.” But that was after we had run 


away, and the wholesale praise tended to 
lessen the humiliation of three boys who 
had been routed by one turtle. But I 


and start over again. th 

There were three of us—my cousins 
Ben and Charlie and myself. We had 
started for a swim in a small lake not far 
from our house, and after rowing across 
to a little bend. where we could be free 
from observation, we undressed, and 
jumping into the boat again started to 
push out into deep water, so that we 
could ‘‘dive off’. Just as we had got 
fairly under headway, the oar which Ben 
was using to push with stuck in the mud, 
and was wrenched from his grasp. 

**There goes the oar,” he said ruefully, 
as the boat shot ahead. 

‘*Here we go, you’d better say,” com- 
mented Charlie. ‘‘Tke oar is perfectly 
still.” 

‘‘Well, give me a stick or a bailer, or 
something to paddle with,” replied Ben. 
There was nothing of the kind in the 
boat; we had taken out all the movable 
articles, intending to turn her over, and 
give her a good washing. ‘‘See if there 
isn’t an old tin pan under the forward 
seat,’ said Ben; ‘‘Uncle Johu generally 
keeps one there.” | 

Charlie thurst his hand under the seat 
in the bow, and poked around for a mo- 
ment. 

**Yes, there is—’’ Interrupting him- 
self with a shriek, he exclaimed, ‘‘Here’s 
& snapping-turtle,” and jumped on the 
seat with the agility of a monkey. 

The turtle crawled out from his place 
of concealment in no very good humor. 
His little red eyes glared and his jaws 
enapped like a strong steel-trap. Some- 
thing evidently disturbed him. Perhaps 
he was offended at having been mistaken 
for a tin pan. At all events, he made 
excellent time toward my bare feet, which 
I quickly removed to a place of safety on 
the thwart. Hethen waddled over to- 
ward Ben, who lost no time in securing 
an elevated position on the stern seat. 

There we sat, Charlie in the bow, I in 
the middle, and Ben in the stern, perched 
on the seats, while a miserable little 
snapping-turtle practically had possession 
of the boat. To be sure, he couldn’t 
make the boat go where he wanted it to, 
but he could keep us from doing so. We 
dared not jump overboard, for it was too 
far to swim ashore, and, moreover, we 
were afraid that the turtle would get at 
us when we clambered in. | 

We sat for some time in silence, and 
the turtle seemed to be thinking also, but 
it was not for long. He had evidently 


made up his mind what course to pursue, . 


and he started for me again. This time 
he jumped and missed me but by a few 
inches. Then as if to show no partiality, 
he jumped at Charlie. It was surprising 
how rapidly that turtie could get about. 
He rushed up and down the boat, snap- 
ping his jaws and jumping at us. 

Finally Ben spoke, calmly but serious- 
lv. He said: ‘‘Boys, I suppose that 
you are so busy thinking about that turtle 
that you haven’t noticed that we are 
floating toward the hotel, and will be in 
front of it in about five minutes.’’ 

Horrors! To think of making such a 
ridiculous figure to our friends at the 
hotel! What could be done? 

‘*Let’s jump out and push the boat 
ashore,’’ I suggested. 

‘*We'd be tired before we got half-way, 
and we couldn’t get in again,’’ objected 
Charlie. 

‘ll tell you,” said Ben, a sudden 
thought flashing over him. ‘‘I’ll jump 
into the water and take off my trunks, 
then let him bite ’em and drop him over- 
board.’’ 

This seemed the only practicable plan, 
and it was adopted. Charlie took the 
trunks and held them in front of the tur- 
tle. He closed his jaws on them with a 
snap like a spring lock. Then Charlie 
lifted him carefully over the side of the 
boat and dropped him into the water. 
But here was another difficulty. The 
turtle retused to let go. Charlie bobbed 
the trunks up and down and shook them, 
but without success. Finally, becoming 
disgusted, he grasped the trunks firmly, 
and whirling them around his head half 
a dozen times, suddenly let go. A party 
of summer boarders from the hotel, who 
just came round the bend, were astonish- 
ed by the sight of a turtle flying through 
the air with a pair of striped bathing 
trunks in his mouth. The turtle dropped 
into the water about forty feet from us, 
and by dint of pushing and resting by 
turns we managed to get back to our 
clothes. 

We found out afterward that Uncle 
John had caught the turtle and had for- 
gotten to throw it overboard. We did not 
refer to the matter at home, for though it 
was no joke to us at the time, it seemed 
very ridiculous to admit that one small 
turtle could put us to so much trouble. 
Ben contented himself with arousing the 
curiosity of the family and making us 
feel uncomfortable at the suprer table by 
inquiring solemnly, 

‘*] wonder what that fellow is doing 
with my bathing trunks ?” | 

And judging from the grip with which 
he held on to them, I should imagine he 
had them yet.—[Harper’s Young People 


A Dog’s Strange Arrival at a Studio. 


An engraving of Woolner’s bust of 
Tennyson, used as a frontispiece, and 
two beautiful full-page pictures of 
Thornycroft’s masterpieces, are among 
the illustrations to Edmund W. Gosse’s 
‘*Living English Sculptors,” in the June 
Century. The writer tells the following 
anecdote of the dog in the statue of ‘‘ Ar- 
temis.”” In 1880, Mr. Thornycroft 
made another great stride forward with 
his ‘Artemis,’ a statue of heoric size, 
which has since been placed in marble in 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of 
Westminister. We give an engraving 
of this figure seen from the front. The 
goddess advances through the forest, 
and suddenly arrests her steps as she 
sees the quarry in front of her; with a 
dignified action she lays her hand over 
her right shoulder and takes an arrow 
from the quiver, which she rests on her 
left. The other hand, with her bow in 


| 


which has strayed on the wrong side. 
The dog has been much admired, and a 
little anecdote concerning it, which has 
not been recorded, may be worth tell- 
ing. The sculptor had arrived at the 
point when he wanted a hound as a 
model, and he could find none that suit- 
ed him. On the very day whena dog 
was to have been finally fixed upon, 
there came to the studio door a very 
beautiful deer-hound, without any collar 
or mark of ownership, which seemed to 
have suffered much privation, and which 
absolutely refused to go away. The 
model was exactly what Mr. Thorny- 
croft wanted, and while every effort 
was made to find the dog’s maater the 
charming creature sat for her portrait. 
Nobody claimed her, and she became 
the pet of the household; but the effects 
of her long exposure brought on a de- 
cline, and in spite of all the care that 
was taken of her she died onthe night 
of the day when the model was finished. 
A Greek would have said, with the ut- 
most confidence, that the goddess 
had sent her, and when her work was 
done had taken her away again.”’ 


LINDY. 
‘* Oh, Daddy!” called a clear, girlish 
voice. ‘*Yes, Lindy; what’s wanted?” 


‘*Ma wants to know how long it’ll be 
‘fore you’re ready.” 


**Oh, tell her I'll be at the door by the- 


time she gets her thingson. Be sure 
you have the butter and eggs all ready 
to put into the wagon. We’re makin’ 
too late a start to town.” 

Butter and eggs, indeed! As if Lindy 
needed a reminder other than the new 
dress for which they were to be ex- 
changed. 


‘Elmer and Ican go to town next 
time, can’t we, Ma?” she asked, entering 
the house. | 

**Yes, Lindy; I hope so,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘But don’t bother me now; your 
pa is coming already, and I hav’nt my 
shawl on yet. Yes, Wilbur; I’m here. 
Just put this butter in, Lindy; I’ll carry 
the eggs in my lap. Now, Lindy, don’t 
let Elmer play with the fire or run away.” 

And in a moment more the heavy lum- 
ber wagon rattled away from the door, 
and the children stood gazing after it, for 
awhile, in a half-forlorn manner. Then 
Lindy went into do her work, Elmer 
resumed his play, and soon everything 
was moving along as cheerfully as ever. 

After dinner, Elmer went to sleep, and 
Lindy, feeling rather lonely again, went 
out-of-doors for 1 change. It was a warm 
autumnal day, almost the perfect coun- 
terpart of a dozen or more which had pre- 
ceded it. The aun shown brightly, and 
the hot winds that swept through the tall 
grass made that and allelse it touched 
so dry that the prairie seemed like a vast 
tinder-box. Though her parents had but 
lately moved to this place, Lindy was 
accustomed to the prairies. She had 
been born on them, and her eyes were 
familiar with nothing else; yet, as she 
stood to-day with that brown, unbroken 
expanse rolling away before her uatil it 
reached the pale bluish-gray of the sky, 
the indescribable feeling of awe and terrible 
solitude which such a scene often inspires 
in one nut familiar with it stole gradual- 
ly over her. But Lindy was far too 
practical to remain long under such an 
inflnence. The chickens were “peeping” 
loudly, and she remembered that they 
were still without their dinner. 

As she passed around the corner of 
the house with a dish of corn in her 
hands, the wind almost lifted her from 
the ground. It was certainly blowing 
with greater violence than during the 
morning. Great tumble-weeds went 
flying by, turning over and over with al- 
most lightning-like rapidity; then, paus- 
ing for an instant’s rest, were caught by 
another gust and carried along, mile after 
mile, till some fence or other obstacle was 
reached, where they could pile up in 
drifts, and wait till a brisk wind from an 
opposite direction should send them roll- 
ing and tumbling all the way back. But 
Lindy did not notice the tumble-weeds. 
The dish of corn had fallen from her 
hands, and she stood looking straight 
ahead with wide-open, terrified eyes. 

What was the sight that so frightened 
her? Only aline of fire below the horizon. 
Only a line of fire, with forked flames 
darting high into the air and a cloud of 
smoke drifting away from them. A beau- 
tiful relief, this bright, changing spectacle 
from the brown monotony of the prairie. 

But the scene was without beauty for 
Lindy. Her heart had given one great 
bound when she first saw the red line, 
and then it seemed to cease beating. 
She had seen many prairie fires; had seen 
her father and other men fight them, and 
she knew at once the danger her house 
was in. What could she, a little girl, do 
to save it, and perhaps herself‘ and little 
brother, from the destroyer which the 
south wind was bringing straight towards 
them? Only fora moment Lindy stood, 
white and motionless; then with a bound 
she was at the well. Her course was de- 
cided upon. If only time and strength were 
given her! Drawing two pails of water, 
she laid a large bagin each, and then 
getting some matches, hurried out be- 
yond the stable. She must fight fire 
with fire. That was her only hope; but a 
strong, experienced man would have 


shrunk from starting a back-fire in such 


a wind. She fully realized the danger, 
but it wasa possible escape from otherwise 
inevitable destruction, and she hesitated 
not an instant to attempt it. Cautiously 
starting a blaze, she stood with a wet bag 
ready to smother the first unruly flame. 
The great fire to the southward was 
rapidly approaching. Prairie chickens 
and other birds, driven from their nests, 
were flying over, uttering distressed cries. 
The air was full of ‘smoke and burnt 
grass, and the crackling of the flames 
could plainly be heard. It was a trying 
moment. ‘The increased roar of the ad- 
vancing fire warned Lindy that she had 
but very little time in which to complete | 


with it all hope of safety. 

The heat was intense, the smoke suf- 
focating, the rapid swinging of the heavy 
bag most exhausting, but she was un- 
conscious of these things. The extremity 
of the danger inspired her with wonder- 
ful strength and endurance. Instead of 
losiug courage, she increased her almost 
superhuman exertions, and in another 
brief: interval the task was completed. 
None too soon either, for the swiftly ad- 
vancing column had nearly reached the 
wavering, struggling, slow-moving line 
Lindy had sent out to meet it. 

It was a wild, fascinating, half terrible, 
half beautiful scene. The tongues of 
flame, leaping above each other with 
airy, fantastic grace, seemed, cat-like, to 
toy with their victims before devouring 
them. A sudden, violent gust of wind, 
and then with a great crackling roar the 
two fires met, the flames shooting high 
into the air as they rushed together. 

For one brief, glorious moment they 
remained there, lapping the air with their 
fierce hot tongues; then, suddenly drop- 
ping, they died quickly out; and where 
an instant before had been a wall of fire 
was nothing now but acloud of blue 
smoke rising from the blackened ground, 
and here and there a sickly flame finish- 
ing an obstinate tuft of grass. The fire 
on each side, meeting no obstacle, swept 
quickly by, and Lindy stood gazing, 
spellbound, after it as it darted and flashed 
in terrible zigzag lines farther and farther 
away. 

**Oh, Lindy!’ cried as hrill little voice 
from the house. Elmer had just awakened. 

‘*Yes, I’m coming,’’ Lindy answered, 
turning. But how very queer she felt! 
There was a roaring in her ears louder 
than the fire had made; every thing 
whirled before her eyes, and the sun 
seemed to have ceased shining, all was so 
dark. Reaching the house by a great 
effort, she sank, faint, dizzy, and trem- 
bling, upon the bed by her brother’s side. 

Elmer, frightened and hardly awake, 
began tu cry, and, as he never did any- 
thing in a half-way manner, the result 
was quite wonderful. His frantic shrieks 
and furious cries roused his half-fainting 
sister as effectually as if he bad poured a 
glass of brandy between her lips. She 
soon sat up, and by and by color began 
to return to the white face and strength 
to the exhausted body. Her practical 
nature avd strong will again asserted 
themselves, and instead of yielding tu a 
feeling of weakness and prostration, she 
tied on her sun-bonnet firmly, and gave 
the chickens their long delayed dinner. 

But, when half an hour later, her 
father found her fast asleep, with the 
glow from the sky reflected on her weary 
little face, he looked out of the window 
for a moment, picturing to himself the 
terrible scenes of the afternoon, and then 
down at his daughter. ‘A brave girl!” 
he murmured, smoothing the yellow hair 
with his hard, brown hand—‘‘a brave 
girl 


Managing the Gods. 


A story is told of how a very wise 
Chinese official managed to makea_ wil- 
ful god grant his wishes. There had 
been no rain for along time. The streams 
and the wells were drying up, the crops 
were dying, and the people knew that if 
the rain did not come soon, there would 
be a terrible famine. They and their of- 
ficers hurried to the temples to pray be- 
fore the idols for rain. There was one 
great idol supposed to have special pow- 
er, but their petitions to him and to oth- 
ers were all in vain. Still the sun blazed 
on, pouring down onthe parched earth 
its fiercest rays; not acloud, not a drop 
of rain. Finally, a wise old official lost 
all patience with the gods, and exclaimed, 
‘‘That great god sitting comfortably up 
there in the shady, cool temple does not 
know how hot it is outside!’ So he 
ordered men to take the god to the top 
of a high hill, and leave him there in the 
boiling hot sun all day. It was done, 
and: by night the polished gilt surface 
was well blistered; and the officer chuck- 
led with great glee over it, saying: ‘‘He 
knows how hot it is now.” Strange to 
say, the very next day the rain came 
down in torrents, and all said: ‘‘What a 
wise officer we have! He knows how 
to manage the gods.’’—[Heathen Wo- 
man’s Friend. 


Mask Worn By Prizsts 1n CEYLON.— 
In Ceylon there are thousands of people 
who worship Satan and demons. When 
a little boy is very sick his friends go im- 
mediately for one of the demon priests. 
What do you think he does? You 
might think he would try to soothe and 
quiet the sick boy, but he doesn’t! He 
brings the most hideous images, and puts 
them where the child can see them all 
the time. He builds an altar not far 
from the house, where the friends put 
cocoanuts, rice; eggs, flowers, opium and 
meat. Then the priest dresses himself to 
look as much like a demon as _ possible, 
wears a mask like the onein a picture, 
and puts on the strangest looking things 
he can think of, and then goes through 
various ceremonies. All night long he 
shouts and sings and dances, and in the 
morning he says the demon is satisfied 
and the boy will get well. Would you 
like to be taken care of in this way when. 
you are sick ?—[The Missionary World. 


‘‘Divine Love.” Godly sorrow, like 
weeping Mary, seeks Christ; saving 
faith, like wrestling Jacob, finds and holds 
Christ; heavenly iove, like the affection- 
ate spouse, dwells with Christ; here it 
brings him into the chambers of the 
Queen, and hereafter brings the living 
soul iato the chamber of the King;_ 80 
that it is an eternal grave, always lodging 
in the bosom of Christ.—Divine Breath- 
ings. 


All impatience of monotony, all weari- 
ness of best things even, are but signs of 
the eternity of our nature, the broken hu- 
man fashions of the divine everlasting- 


ness.—[G. MacDonald. 
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securing ross = will in your 
nity, as further salesare sure to follo 
at the regular catalogue price, 8107.75. = 
Be sure to clip the following notice or 
coupon and mail it to me with your order 


cent., 
sented after one year’s use. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


This beautiful PIANO UP. 
RIGHT Cabinet or Parlor Organ 
contains Five Octaves. Handsome 
solid Black Walnut Case, Treble 
Upright Bellows, Steel Springs, 

andles, Rollers for mov ,Music 
Pocket, Two Knee Swells, besides § 
Grand Organ Knee Swell Stops 
1 Sub-Bass; 2 Octave Coupler; 
3 Clarabella; 4 ual Forte Solo 
5 Bourdon; 6 Saxaphone; 7 Viol di 
Gamba; 8 Diapason; 9 Viola Dolce; 
10 Grand Expressione; 11 French 
Horn; 12 Harp Xolian; 13 Vox Hu- 
mana; 14 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 Clar- 
ionet; 17 Voix Celeste; 18 Violina; 19 
Vox Jubilante; 20 Piceolos 21 Or- 
chestral Forte; 22 Grand Organ; 
23 Automatic Valve Stop. Seven | 
full sets Golden Tongue Reeds, as = 
follows: Ist, Charming Saxae Ss 
2d, Famous French Horn; 

, Beautiful Piceolo; 4th, Jubi- = 
ante Violina; 5th, Powerful sub- 

t Voix Celeste; 
Seven Full Sets 
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72 ins. Depth, 24 Length, 46 ins. 


Ordernow. Nothing saved by correspondence. What I desire is to sell you an organ—the instrument speaks for 
itself. It sings its own praises, Every organ sold sells others in the same community. If you are unable to 


accept this great offer, please write me your reasons 
s 


en you order be very particular to give name, 


ae & I want to hear from you anyway. 
t-office, county, State, freight station and on what rail- 


road, Always be sure to remit by P. Q. money order, registered letter or bank check. I desire this magnificent in- 
strument introduced without delay, and all orders must positively be given within time specified to secure this <n 
ven, 


offer,all who order within seven days from date of 
DANIEL F. 


Addreas or call 
the Manufacturer, 


BE aT Ty remember a further deduction of $2.00is 


» Washington, New Jersey. 


IRON PIPE AND 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


= 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK Co., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST..S. F. 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. 


says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow- 
ders are abso- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
oth- 


uable. 
ing on earth 


everywhere, 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 

The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 

justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cyre 
of Ague and Fever, or Chills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to kh _ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic takca 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN BULL'S private stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right to 
manufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle de no 
purchase, or you will be deceived. , 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 


SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 
situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills. Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


To — suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- | 
bie Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohig. 


AX Wattles Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. . 
7 W A. HAMMON™ 

No. 4 S81xta 1. 


Esablished in. S. F. for fifeen years 
AG EN TS WANTED for our new religious 
book, the greatest success of the 


year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 


MAKE HENS 


or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., 


make money. ForsHer&McMaxtrn, Cincinnati,O 
P-mch14-tf 


> 


now traveling in this country, 
He says 
will make hens 
lay like Sheri- 

an’s'  Condi- 
tion Powders. 


OSTON, MASS, 


| Weed & Kinowell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTe Minna 87., SAN FRANOCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Motal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Workj 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 
for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
cularssent free. HENRY MoSHANE & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


F fm Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. 


Church, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant: 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. . 


Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
P-8feb-lyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 
Troy, N. Y.., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Old 
est workmen, greatest experience, largest trade 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. | 
dire before you die; something 
mighty and sublime leave behind to 


4 [ S T conquer time. Good pay every week 
risk. 


in your own town; $5 outfit free. No 
thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
ou everything. Ladies make as much as men, and 
y8 and girls make good wages. Reader, if you 
want business at which you can make money, write 
for particulars to H. Hatuetr & Co., Portland, Me. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 


8S THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
place on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


Employment for Ladies. 


he Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 


not; life is Sweeping by; go and 


cinnati are now manufacturing and introducin 
their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies and 
— = Children, and their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 

yy; for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents tosell 

: them in every household. Our-agents every~ 
where meet with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 

: ueen City Suspender Co., Cincinnat), Oh 

Leading Physicians recommend these 


CoO A Lil 


2240 Lbs. to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street,;San Francisco. 
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INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, - 
To further the ENORMOUS sales of Beatty’s Cabinet ‘A 
Organs during the month of August, and until TGS) | 
15, 1883, midnight, the following Special Offer made, CMEC) } 
namely: If any reader of this newspaper will clip the fol- ——t FI — 
lowing notice or Gouponand remit 1 
with only 49.75 in cash, by Post 4 
Registered Letter, ¢ Check or Bank® 
September 15, 1883, I will box and deliver on board cars 
here the following described PARLOR ORGAN — Bench, 7 
Book and Music, the regular Sarre rice being 
107.75. I desire this Beautiful Cabinet Organ introduced 
without a moment’s delay,and to those who willorder 
this Organ within seven days from date of this news- 7. 
paper, a further deduction of $2.00 will beallowed, Gs i 
| making the instrument cost in all only 847.75. My TT | 
sole object is to have the organ introduced without | =e | 
s notice or coupon, if returned t& 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New #7 
sersey. from CIFIC the > 
a6 TTT. i.e = 
on or within the time specified as above, ye a CeRSSSRGR10000R00 
No. 800, as specified. Money to be mm “alle | 
promptly refunded, with interest at 6 per = 
| 
| 
ORDER NOW. 
| 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, August 22, 1883. 


TAKE 


oIFIc for one year. 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


An early and constant friend of the 
Theological Seminary, at Oakland, has 
been looking over his lbrary, and 

has sent some forty volumes to en- 
rich this department of the institu- 
Thoughful friends are: invited 


tion. 
to do likewise. 


— 


NoticeE— LiseraL Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh ll receive four copies of THE Pa- 
Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 


nial, in the face of such plain evidence 
of guilt, is not likely to make his pun- 
ishment a light one. He and others 
like him should learn that when they 
rob the public they will be punished, 
and when they try to crawl out of a 
tight place by quibbles and falsehood, 
then punishment will be meted out 
most surely and in larger degree. 


It was N.P. Willis who said, ‘It 
is curious how much may be born 
of a scrape between catgut and horse- 
hair.’ The Bible says, ‘‘Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kind- 
leth.” And so we are instructed anew 
upon the importance of a class of 
small things, that is, those which have 
in them, by their nature, great possi- 
bilities and potencies. Small things 
are not important, as some seem to 
think, because they are small—for, in 
that case, there could be no such 


The Presbyterian enumerates three | things as trifles—but some of them 


recent cases in which, on account of 
divisions in Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, the Congregationalists were on 
hand to organize a church of their 
It might have mentioned an- 
But did that journal ever 
hear of a case in which the Presby- 
terians were on hand to organize on 


order. 
other. 


account of some trouble in a Congre 
gational church? 
furnish a case or two in point. 


teristic. 


Prof. John Tyndall contributes to 
the Contemporary an interesting and 
appreciative article on the celebrated 
Count Rumford. But it makes some 
statements which illustrate the fact 
that whatever infallibility is popularly 
ascribed to science, it must be denied 
He tells us that the 
Count taught school in Concord, a 
town of New Hampshire, higher up 
than Bradford, on the river Merrimac. 
But he proceeds to point out that 
while Dr. Ellis says that the Indian 
name of Concord was Pennycook, 
*‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia states it to 
son’s poem of this title,’’ he naively 
adds, ‘‘is in harmony with the Cyclo- 
He naturally adverts to the 
pleasure he had some years ago in 
visiting with Emerson ‘‘this sweetly 
quiet spot, where British soldiers first 
Evidently 

the man of science has his American 
_ geography mixed. He goes farther yet, 
recalling a conversation with Emer- 


to the scientist. 


have been Murquetaquid.” 


pedia.’’ 


fell in the American war.” 


son, in which he remarked that the 


men who fought each other there 
were all Britons, he ventures the re- 
mark: “‘ It was, in fact, Essex against 


Essex.” The early settlers of Concord, 
N. H., were from Essex county, Mass. 
But the Concord battle was in Middle- 
sex, ‘These mistakes show how diffi- 
cult it is to write accurately. Why 
should science be regarded as more 
exact than history? Are not both 
the product of the human mind? 
Both may be depended on in the 
main, but both are subject to constant 
revision. 


In the pamphlet of extracts from 
the letters of the Rev. W. W. Bags- 
ter, published by the American 
Board, occurs nothing more character- 
istic of him than the excerpt here 


me laid up a crown of praise and 
beauty. Oh, let us then go on the 


tory, victory, through the blood of the 
Lamb.’ Below, hope; above, fullness | 


all the praise and joy that really do 
reign in my heart, Just now I read 


the 119th Psalm to 
brother Sanders, and intensely en- 


serve my Savior, Jesus Christ, the 


bition is to see Jesus, to live with 


him, and to cast at his feet the crown ‘hope our visitors will be not only 


he gives, very, very bright with stars | )jcased but broadened and inspired by 
their pilgrimage to this far edge of a 


pamphlet costs but ten cents. Every | .ontinent whose part must be sublime 
one whe ever knew Mr. Bagstershould | ;,, the world’s hereafter. 


won for him and for his glory.’’ This 


procure a copy for himself, and ten 
more copies to give away. 


James Dods, ex-City Treasurer of 
Oakland, was tried last week on the 
charge of embezzlement of the public 
moneys of that city, and was found 
guilty. When first arrested he 
acknowledged his guilt, like a truly 
penitent man, but when the time for 
his trial came round he denied the 
crime. 


honest and false. 


If not, we could 
Still, 
we should not dare to say that this 
was a peculiarly Presbyterian charac- 


The coming hither of these thousands 
given: ‘‘'Ihere is for you and for | ¢ 
of wonder. 
~~ | of a ‘* mystic tie,” and to the interest 
‘way to Zion, shouting as we go, ‘Vic- | ¢ 
ocean to ocean. 
nee member when this was Mexican terri- 
me 1 have not been giving you tory, and as little likely to be the 
gathering place ot such a Conclave as 
the everglades of Florida. 
myself and |}, 


od and now these pageants of flesh-and- 
joyed it. * * * The only ambition I} 


have left in me is, by God's grace, to} tines but the trick and play of an 


over-wrought fancy. 
Lord, truly, worthily, in my life ; and |; 


when my change comes, then my am- | Lonefitted by the high tone and relig- 


Evidently he is a weak man 
and to be pitied, but certainly he 
should not be forgiven while still dis- 
Had he continued 
steadfastly penitent, a generous pub- 
lie would say: Be lenient, and give 
him the least punishment that the law 


are important in spite of the fact that 
they are small. There are illustra- 


mostly in moral conduct, and in the 
sphere of religion, that nothing is 
small because it is such, in its rela- 
tions, bearings and possibilities, as to 
involve history, character and destiny 
—the vasted things that concern us. 
There is a downward pull upon us, 
morally, in this sad world, and we 
think little of it; just as we think 
little of the downward pull of gravi- 
tation on us as natural objects—while 
the fact is, in either case, that we are 
in the grasp of a tremendous and 
wonderful force. 


The question has been asked, ‘‘Can 
a man belong to a brass band and be 
a Christian ?”’ It has been answered, 
‘Possibly ; but if he practices much 
on the cornet or trombone at home, it 
is an impossibility for the man next 
door to be a Christian.” And this bit 
of humor may impress it upon us, 
that we and our neighbors have much 
in common, and that we must look 
not only on our own things, but also 
on those of others. Confucius said, 
‘Do nothing to others which you 
would not like done to you.” Christ 
said, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do to you, do ye also 
to them, likewise.” Our life is not to 
consist of negations. Our conduct 
must have some other law than that 
of refrainment. Our virtue must be 
tested by what we heartily do, rather 
than by that which we don’t do. We 
must not hinder our neighbor’s 
Christianity by anything we do—that 
is the negative virtue; we shall fulfill 
the law of Christ when we also 
undertake todo actually all in our 
power to make that neighbor a Chris- 
tian. We are to be not only nega- 
tively virtuous, but causatively so ; 
not only negatively religious, but 
causatively so. 


In our effort not to slight our visitors 
it is possible that we may ‘‘ Knight” 
them too much, since it disturbs some 
people to have a continual parade 
made of their titles. Military, civic 
and educational titles are for public 
use, but those of social rank and private 
organization, and ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction, are subordinate things, and 
to be repeated only here and there. 


rom all parts of the Union is a kind 
It testifies to the power 


elt in our State and people from 
Some of us can re- 


Our living 
ere has often seemed but a dream, 


lood men from forty States seem at 


We are honored 
y this notable gathering, and are 


ous fervor generally manifested. We 


There are persons who have some 
note as conversationalists, and as good 
story-tellers, whose stock of materia] 
is so small,that they say the same 
things to different people by the hour 
and the week, and even the same 
things to the same persons after an 
jnterval of afew days. Some ministers 
preach upon a few favorite topics, and 
with sameness of style and treatment, 
in circles of a few weeks or months. 
Some men pray and say much the 
same things in prayer-meeting and 
Sunday-school, month by month. All 
these may be very true and good 
things, but, said too often, they lose 


tions among natural objects, but it is" 


make talk out of little or nothing 
(which may be smart) and repeat him- 
self with wearisome animation, as 
though in the midst of refreshing 
novelties. The moral of this is, that 
we should read and think much, study 
variety, stop when the hearer is not 
interested, or our material is ex- 
hausted, and that we do not impose 


| on good nature by persisting in mere 


mechanical talk. 


— 


The common mind believes in pro- 
verbs. The French say, “ Everything 
comes to him who can wait.” Proba- 
bly this is but a modern version of the 
Latin proverb, ‘Labor vincit omnia 
—everything yields to long toil. But 
the scriptural form is, after all, the 
best one: ‘‘In due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” There are 
few things of great moment which 
can be suddenly gotten. It has pleased 
God to place results oftentimes far 
away from causes, that there might be 
room for faith, hope and perseverance, 
We, in our blindness, often mistake 
remoteness for severance, and miss 
the connection between means and 
‘ends. It is one of the misconceptions 


its answers are looked for as always 
close at hand and full grown. They 
may be indeed so, but, in the nature 
of things, it is impossible that they 
should be so always. When we pray 
we must have some respect to the 
nature of things, because that is one 
way to find out the will of God. 


A writer in the British Quarterly on 
the ‘“t Religion of the Paris Ouvrier,” 
thinks that the French can never be 
brought to accept the Protestant faith 
as such ; so artistic and idealistic as 
they are; so ‘‘ respectable” and so 
rich, and so aristocratic, as Protestant- 
ism is in Paris. He admits that a great 
and good work is doing in that coun- 
try in the way of evangelizing the 
masses, and that, relatively, Pro- 
testantism gains; but he sees no 
signs of any general disposition to 
leave the precincts of the Gallican 
Church of Rome. He supposes that 
what is wanted is to strip the Roman 
Catholic Church of its accretions so as 
to present to the French the church 
founded by Jesus Christ, and the gospel 
he preached ; ‘‘for that gospel is not 
only wonderfully in harmony with the 
principles which lie at the heart of the 
faith of the Paris Ouvrier, but its pro. 
clamation and actual realization in the 
lives of believers is the only means of 
preventing those principles becoming 
a source of terror rather than of bless- 
ing to the world.” Very good. Strip 
off the ‘‘ accretions, ” and the Protes- 


for us. 


Monseigneur Capel has no reason to 
complain that he has not been sufti- 
ciently advertised. He is said to have 


voyaged hither to observe how the 
Roman Catholics stand on our Ameri- 
can soil—how that standing can be im- 
proved—and how he can convert a 
class of our Protestants to Romanism. 
He is welcome. Our Roman Catholic 
people, as he must presume, need a 
good deal of looking after. We look 
after them, now and then, but perhaps 
not as much as we ought. They want a 
good deal of converting to make them 
into the best sort of Christians and 


Americans; and they are very stub- 
born in their resistance to most of our 
converting’ processes. 
atmosphere here, and the new outlook, 
are things they cannot well resist, and 
so, gradually, the subtler forces get 


hold of some of them. 
shall succeed in making his co-relig- 
ionists in American better instructed, 
more sober, more magnanimous, more 
independent, and less passionate and 
prejudiced, he will have greatly im- 
proved their standing, and have done 
them a benefit and us a favor. 
him room according to his strength. 


But the new 


If M. Capel 


Give 


Pesident Arthur and party are having 
a grand time, according to all reports, 
roughing it in the wilds of Wyoming. 
‘** All the party are well and enjoying the 
fishing, hunting and mountain air with the 
keenest zest.”” How much more sensi- 
ble is such a trip than a round of dis- 
sipation at some fashionable resort. The 
President sets an example good to fol- 
low. We shall look for healthier and 
wiser action at Washington as a result 
of this vacation by our Chief Magis- 
trate. 


Judge Jeremiah Black died at York, 
Pa., last Sabbath morning, aged 73 years. 
Shortly before his death he said to his 
wife, ‘‘How can I fear to cross the river 
when my Father waits for me on the 
other shore ?” and he added, ‘‘Would I 
were as comfortable about all I leave be- 
hind unfinished in this world,’’ and then 
he breathed the following earnest prayer: 
‘‘Oh, Thou most beloved and merciful 
Heavenly Father, from whom I had my 
being, and in whom I have ever trusted, 
if it be thy will, grant that my sufferings 
end, and that I be called home to thee. 
And, oh, may God bless and comfort 


| force, if they do not grow tedious. 


thee, my Mary.’’ 


of so sacred a matter as prayer, that. 


tantism left will be good enough 


[An address by Rev. Dr. Frederic R. 
Marvin, pastor of First Congregational 
church, Portland, Or., delivered before the 
Congregational Club of San Francisco, Mon- 
day, Aug. 20, 1883. ] 

In all the length and breadth of our be- 
loved land you will find to-day no field of 
missionary labor more hopeful than that 
of Oregon and Washington Territory. 
The great Northwest, extending from the 
northern boundary of California to British 
Columbia, and from the Pacific to Idaho, 
and, it may be, including that territory, 
presents peculiar attractions to the pion- 
eer and settler. In Oregon we have 95,- 


270 square miies, or 60,845,360 acres or 


the best timber and finest grain-growing 
soil in the world. The valley of the 
Willamette, a tract of land extending 
one hundred and fifty miles south from 
the Columbia river to the Calipooia 
mountains, and from the Cascade to the 
Coast range, is everywhere noted for its 
great fertility. The best wheat in the 
world comes from that valley. And _ be- 
yond the Cascade mountains, which di- 
vide the State, giving it two dissimilar 
climates, one may behold, far as the eye 
can reach, an unbroken expanse oi yel- 
‘low grain, waving like a sea of gold, in 
the warm and ripening rays of the sum- 
mer sun. The harvests are so abundant 
tbat it is sometimes impossible to reap 
them. 

And, viewed from a commercial stand- 
point, Oregon is quite as well provided 
for. The coast line, extending more than 
300 miles north and south, furnishes ex- 
cellent harbors, such as Tillamook, False 
Tillamook, Yaquena and Coos Bays, to 
say nothing of the Columbia, Umpqua 
and Rogue rivers. The Columbia river, 
flowing through grand but gloomy scen- 
ery, bounds the State for 300 miles, 
and 110 miles from its mouth is joined by 
the Willamette, upon which, 10 miles from 
its confluence with the Columbia, is situa- 
ted the metropolis of the Northwest, 
the beautiful and prosperous city of Port- 
land. Portland is a city of more than 
30,000 population, and;is growing rapid- 
ly. It isa railroad center from which 
tracks radiate in every-direction—north, 
south, east and west. It is a very rich 
city, for its size the third in wealth in 
all the world. Its wholesale trade is 
very extensive. It has no rival, from a 
commercial point of view, north of San 
Francisco, and I think can have none. 
From Portland alone during the last year 
there were shipped 10,000,000 bushels of 


besides vegetables, fruit and lumber. 
It has heavy banking institutions, large 
If{imber and planing mills, iron foundries, 
carriage, furniture and shoe factories, 
and, lam sorry to say, large and well 
supported breweries. The city is well 
lighted with gas, has water works 
and street railroads, and a paid fire de- 
partment. Its free school system is ex- 
cellent. Public education is the pride of 
the entire State. With a scattered and 
scanty population Oregon yet counts up 
61,641 school children. 

And then, there is Washington Terri- 
tory, with its indescribably fertile;valleys 
of Walla Walla, Klickitat and Yakima, 
its vast timber lands, its wheat fields, 
its flax averaging from 12 to 20 bush- 
els per acres. I am told that in 
Spokane and Palouse counties wheat is 
often cut green for hay. And inthe up- 
per country great attention is now paid 
to the raising of stock. In the bunch- 
grass districts horses are raised by the 
thousand, and there are cattle owners 
who count in their folds from 7,000 to 


25,000 head of sheep. Had I 
time I should like to speak of 
Puget Sound and the cities and 


villages on its shores—Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, with its immense saw wills and 
large lumber trade, Port Madison, Port 
Blakely, Port Ludlow, Port Gamble 
and Port Townsend. I have traveled in 
Switzerland and I have seen something 
of my own country, but I know of noth- 
ing that can surpass the sublime scenery 
of the Columbia river and Puget Sound. 
The view of the snow-crowned sum- 
mits of Mount Hood and Mount 
St. Helena, which one may 
have any clear day from the streets 
of Portland or from the hills back of the 
city, is beyond all description. Noone who 
has seen Mount Tacoma from the Sound 
at sunset can ever forget the exquisite 
light and shade and the crimson blush 
of the snow-fields that seem to hang like 
a cloud over the dark waters below. 


Of course Oregon and Washington 
Territory have their unfavorable features 
—there are sandy tracts and bunch grass 
regions, and there are rocky and 
unfertile plains, but these are not 
the characteristics of the Northwest. The 
climate of western Oregon is much like 
that of England, but milder in winter. 
In the valley of the Willamette the 
long rainy winters are often felt to be 
very oppressive. The rainy season be- 
gins about the 15th of October and con- 
tinues to the middle of June and some- 
times extends into July. The weather 
is so mild that one can go through the 
winter with what would be called in the 
Atlantic states a thin spring overcoat. 
The one distressing feature of the winter 
is its prolonged and excessive rainfall. 
East of the Cascade mountains there is 
no excess of rain and the climate is cold 
but pleasant in the winter. 

The emigrants who are pouring into 
Oregon are of the better class. Most of 
them are thrifty and intelligent. The 
low Irish and the dregs of Europe that 
so curse the Eastern seaport towns and 
cities are not found to any appreciable 
extent among the men and women who 
seek homes in Oregon and Washington 
Territory. We have in Portland about 
4,000 Chinamen. It is true they are most- 
ly Confucians, and pay no attention to 
Christianity and the Lord’s day, but 
they are quiet, law-abiding and peace- 
able, and the prejudice against them, 
which gave rise to, the anti-Chinese bill, 
is not very largely entertained in either 
Oregon or Washington Territory. 
deal, I think we are coming in the North- 


wheat and 8,000,000 pounds of wool, 


Rev. Amos Bowers. 


more. The moral tone of Oregon is 
good, and people, not only in Portland 
and the villages, but throughout the en- 
tire State are interested in the great 
questions of the day, such as temper- 
ance, the woman suffrage reform and the 
Sunday question. Both branches of the 
Oregon Legislature ratified the proposed 
woman suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The vote in its favor was as- 
tonishingly large, it being 21 yeas to 7 
nays in the Senate, and 47 yeas to 9 
nays in the House of Representatives. 
The resolution had previously .passed the 
Legislature in 1880, and now goes to the 
people. Oregon will, beyond all doubt, 
enfranchish her women before long. The 
temperance question is exciting very gen- 
eral discussion. Miss Willard’s visit to 
Oregon has given it new interest, and 
stimulated Christian men and women all 
over the State to more earnest effcrt 
toward the suppression of the accursed 
trvfiic in intoxicating liquors. 

After the account of Oregon to which 
you have listened, it may surprise you 
to hear that the moral tone of the city of 
Portland is decidedly low. Intemper- 
ance, licentiousness and disregard of the 
Lord’s day are alarmingly prevalent. 
Houses of prostitution are numerous and 
raake no effort at concealment. Excur- 
sions and public parades with military 
bands disturb our worship, and destroy 
the quiet of Sunday. They have secu- 
lar concerts and wrestling matches on 
the Lord’s day. And we have some of 
the most vile and godless Sunday papers 
ever published. We have papers in the 
city of Portland that would be a burn- 
ing disgrace to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
papers published and edited by bad 
men for bad purposes, and that do in- 
calculable damage to the mind and mor- 
als of the young. But there is a bright- 
er side to Portland life. The city is full 
of churches well attended. There are 
active and strong benevolent societies. 
We have a large public library having 
over 10,000 voiumes and a reading-room 
containing all the leading papera and 
magazines, Our public schools are large, 
modern and attractive, and are full to 
overflowing. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has just called from the 
Kast a competent and well-recommended 
secretary, who will devote all his time 
and ability tothe work of the Associa- 
tion. And the ablest paper in the North- 
west—one of the ablest in the entire 
country—the Oregonian, is an open and 
avowed friend of temperance. It is not 
often that you find a daily paper openly 
espousing the cause of temperance and re- 
ligion; and the Oregonian, in taking the 
high moral position it has assumed, has 
won for itself the approval and support of 
all good men and women. 

The religious life of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory is not commensurate 
with the material prosperity and growth 
in population, which has attracted from 
every part of our country the keenest in- 
terest. The rapid development of the 
Northwest, and the tempting opportunity 
of worldly advancement presented to 
every sober and industrious young man, 
has fostered a spirit of secularism in the 
church and of unbelief outside of it. 
Spiritualism, atheism, infidelity and _re- 
ligious error are well represented, not 
only in Portland, but throughout the ru- 
ral districts. You will be especially in- 
terested to know something about the 
condition of Congregationalism in Oregon. 
We have 14 churches, 18 ministers, 
880 church-members, and 1,324 children 
in the Sunday-schools. Most of the 
churches are feeble, very few of them 
are self-sustaining. The First Congre- 
gational church of Portland is, of course, 
the strongest. Its services are well attend- 
ed; all, or very nearly all its pews are rent- 
ed, and it is entirely out of debt. It has 
just purchased iu Boston a large organ, 
which will cost something over $3,000, 
and has given $500 for new pulpit fur- 
niture, and it is at present subjecting its 
building to thorough repair. There are 
two other Congregational churches in 
Portland—Plymouth and Mt. Zion. 
These, though young and feeble, are be- 
ginning to share the general prosperity of 
the country. We have a prosperous and 
growing church in East Porsland, under 
the eare of one of the best of pastors, the 
The church at The 
Dalles is united and prosperous, and is 
famous for its Sunday-school, which is 
said to be the best in the State. Its 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Grey, is very high- 


ly respected as a religious teacher 
and greatly beloved as a _ man. 
The church in Albany has been 


crippled by the loss ot some of its most 
useful and financially important members, 
who have left the village to settle along 
Puget Sound and in Portland. 


It was 
thought by some that the church could 


not survive the blow, but with rare pluck 
and adevout reliance upon the help of 


heaven, that little family of believers 


has collected its forces and resolved not 
only to continue its work, but to remain 


self-supporting. 

In Washington Territory we have 
twenty-nine churches, 524 church mem- 
bers, (a gain of 140 in the last 


year) and 1,465 children in our Sunday- 


schools. The Rev. Mr. Ellis, pastor of 
the church in Seattle, has just resigned 
his charge to accept the Vice-presidency 
of the Pacific University at Forest 
Grove. 

The Pacific University has suffered 
greatly from mismanagement, and had 
the old administration continued much 
longer, it is more than likely that the 
institution would have been lost to the 
Congregational churches of Oregon. We 
hope great things from the new adminis- 
tration. 

Whitman College, at Walla Walla, has 
entered npon a period of great prosper- 
ity. It is tomy mind the most hopeful 
institution in all the Northwest, so far as 
Congregationalists are concerned. It is 
more hopeful than the Pacific University, 
because more distinctively Congregation- 
al. A committee appointed by the Con- 


gregational Association of Oregon and 


| | d to 
allows; but his bold defense and de-| In private, even, your “talker” will| Oregon and Washington Territory. | west to value Chinese labor more and Washington Territory to report the expecte 


condition of the institution, and express 
the opinion of the Association as to its stat- 
us and government, rendered the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted: 

‘*We rejoice at Jast that an institution 
has come into existence that is not 
ashamed to call itself Congregational, 
We do not mean by this that we regard 
Whitman College as, in any sense of the 
word, sectarian. Nothing that is truly 
Congregational can be, in a strict sense, 
sectarian. We simply mean that we 
understand Whitman College to be set 
for the propagation of those principles of 
democratic, republican liberty in the 
Church*and State which have been ad- 
vocated by the sons and daughters of the 
Pilgrims, We would hasten to acknowl- 
edge as our own child, and commend to 
the support of all citizens-and the pray- 
ers of all Christians, an_ institution 
which is to bearthe martyr’s name and 
teach the martyr’s principles.’’ 

An effort is now being made to estab- 
lish a Divinity Scheol in connection with 
the Pacific University. It is believed 
that such an institution, under the entire 
control of Congregationalists and report- 
ing to the General Association of Oregon 
and Washington Territory, wili secure the 
University to our denomination and for- 
ever prevent it from passing into the 
hands of any other communion. I take 
peculiar interest in the Divinity School, 
of which I am a trustee, because it was 
on my suggestion the institution was 
projected. I believe it will do more 
than anything else to stamp the Pacitic 
University as a distinctively Congrega- 
tional institution. 

The Congregational Association of 
Oregon and Washington Territory held 
their thirty-fifth annual meeting at Walla 
Walla, July 12-15, 1883, and that 
meeting, though not so well attended 
as we could desire, was marked by 
a spirit of brotherly love and Chris- 
tian faith and courage. Rev. 
Atkinson, Rev. Dr. C. Eells, Rev. D. 
B. Gray and Rev. P. S. Knight were 
elected to represent Oregon at the Na- 
tional Council to be held this autumn in 
Concord, New Hampshire, and Rey, 
Dr. Atkinson was also appointed a dele- 
gate to the California Association. The 
temperance question excited a great 
deal of interest and consumed much 
time. At the request of the Association 
Miss Willard addressed the body, and 
her presentation of the subject was fol- 
lowed by strong resolutions, which were 
and enthusiastically adopt- 
ed. 

I offered ‘the following resolution, 
twhich was passed: ‘*That the Associa- 
ion recommend to all the ministers in 
its connection the duty of teaching dur- 
ing the year to their several churches the 
history, purposes and principles of Con- 
gregationalism.” 

The Rev. David B. Gray moved the 
increase of Dr. Atkinson’s salary, as 
General Missionary Superintendent, to 
not less than twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Dr. Atkinson thanked the As- 
sociation, but said he knew of many 
places where the money could be more 


able to live upon the present salary, and 
that he must therefore decline greater 
compensation than he was now receiving. 
At the Doctor’s request the resolution 
was tabled. 

The spirit and work of the Association 
at its session in Walla Walla make one 
thing clear to all our churches—viz., 
that we are resolved to build up Congre- 
gationalism in Oregon upon Congre- 
gational principles, without any admix- 
ture of Presbyterianism or any other form 
of Calvinism. We purpose to stand by 
our Own institutions, and to instruct our 
people and our children in the simple and 
holy faith of the early Apostolic Church, 
which was purely Congregational. We 
will make no compromise with any form of 
spiritual bondage. We prize our her- 
itage, are proud of our history, and are 
not ashamed to eall ourselves ‘‘Congre- 
gationalists.” 


Wome Missionary Cal 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Lay Service.” 


In his quarterly report to the com- 
mittee one of our missionaries says: 
‘‘T wish to express my gratification in 
renewing another year of missionary 
work in this field by your commission; 
also, that it has been your pleasure to 
grant us the amount of aid for which 
we applied. We feel grateful, too, for 
all the kind, encouraging words spoken 
with commission and remittance, and 
hope to be faithful to our charge under 
you as in the sight of God. 
“T spoke in my last report of the suc- 
cess of the lay service of every Sabbath 
morning by the church ; 
this when I was holding service in the 
morning at and evening ser- 
vice here. 
“This continued a success to the last; 
that is, till the time came in turn to 
hold morning service here. We are 
greatly indebted to two young men in 
this church for this service and suc- 
cess. One thing is worthy of remark 
in this connection. With this church 
we are in the habit of taking a collec- 
tion at each morning service, and in 
this way the expense of the pastor's 
salary is met. It seemed doubtful 
how the matter of collection for the 
pastor’s salary would be affected by 
the service, but I am happy to say it 
was not affected unfavorably, for I was 
paid week by week the full proportion- 
ate amount of salary due me. : 
‘Another matter of which I would 
speak is, that while I was holding 
evening service here, I had an ap- 
pointment before service of a singing 


meeting, which the young people were 
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expected to conduct and _ sustain. 
This also has been a success thus far. 
Our church has sometimes been nearly 
flled with young people, and alwaye 
stays to -he service of worship. I 
nope to avail myself of this to gain 
access to them personally. 

«Qn occasion of severe and prolong- 
ed sickness in our family during the 
last quarter, we have received special 
marks of sympathy from our people, 
and substantial aid in which the 
people united in presenting us a purse 
well filled with coin. Such express- 
ions are good to receive, of course, and 
eood to mention in a kind of private 
way to friends.” 


wee 


Religious Intelligens, 


Pacific Coast. 


> At the meeting of the Congregational 
Club on Monday last ‘‘Oregon and 
Washington Territory”” was the subject 
ynder consideration. Rev. Dr. Marvin, 
of Portland, presented it and interesting- 
ly answered quite a number of questions 
relating to the subject, asked by differ- 
ent members of the Club. ‘*The Ha- 
waiian Islands” will be the subject for 
eonsideration at the Club next Monday. 
It is expected that Rev. W. L. Jones, 
lately president of Oahu college, will 
present it. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
(Union of California will hold its Annual 
Meeting September 5th and 6th, at 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
street, San Francisco. Dele- 
rates from local unions will be enter- 
tained by the San Francisco Urion. 
Delegates will please report at Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms upon 
arrival in the city. 

Mrs. E. H. Gray, President, 
Mrs. M. Kk. Conapon, Sec. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached last Sun- 
day morning and evening in the First 
church, this city, to large audiences. In 
the eveuing the quartette choir was 
assisted by several members of the chor- 
al society. 

At Plymouth church, last Sab- 
bath morning, Rev. Dr. Marvin, of 
Portland, preached an excellent sermon 
on ‘*The Nature and Efficacy of Pray- 
er.’ Atnight the pastor, Rev. T. K. 
Noble, continued his consideration of 
Bible characters, taking up the subject, 
‘Jonathan, the Son of Saul, or the 
Ideal Knight.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached last 
Sabbath morning on ‘‘Time to Serve the 
Lord,” and at night, ‘‘Love in Warn- 
ing.”’ 

At the Green-St. church, Rev. Her- 
bert Macy discoursed in the morning on 
the words ‘*‘Whosoever shall save his 
life shall lose it.” At night the topic 
was *‘A citizen of Zion.’ This church 
has decided to hold the evening service 
at 7:30, instead of 6:15. 

The Green-St. church and _ society 
have given a unanimous call to Rev. H. 
Macy to become their pastor, and it is 
earnestly hoped he will accept. 

Rev. C. J. Hutchings: preached at 
West Oakland Sabbath morn, and Col. 
Goulding, Grand Lecturer of the Good 
Templars, lectured in the,evening. — 


Sutter 


The subjects at the Alameda church 
last Sabbath were, in the morning, ‘‘Songs 
and Salvation,” and in the evening the 
words of Joshua to the children of Israel, 
‘‘Choose you this day whom ye will 
gerve.” 

Mr. Edward Kimball within the last 
few days has raised the debt on the 
Calvary Baptist church in Sacramento, 
Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, pastor. 


Rev. J. H. Strong has been very 
agreeably surprised by friends at Clay- 
ton and Pacheco. A _ puree containing 
between 60 and 70 dollars and some 
other good things were also left to indi- 
cate the thoughtfulness and good feeling 
of the friends. 


George Hemus, the New Zealand 
Evangelist, will begin union meetings 
at Auburn next Sunday. While the 
meetings continue they will be held as 
follows: At the Methodist church, Sun- 
day morning at 11 o'clock, and on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings. At the Congregational church, 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday evenings. 
—_|Placer Herald, Anburn, Aug. 18. 


The Mariner’s Free Reading-Koom, at 58 
Sacramento street, furnish vessels leaving 
this port on long voyages with packages 
of reading matter, which seamen highly 
appreciate. Persons desiring to do good 
have here an excellent opportunity, by 
saving their religious and good secular 
papers and magazines; and notifying the 
librarian of the reading-room, he will call 
for it; or packages can be left at the read- 
ing-room any time after 9 o’olock in the 


morning. 
Other Denominations. 


PresByTeRIAN.——Rev. Philo F. Phelps 
has been re-elected pastor for a third 
year at Livermore. Three members 
were received at the Centerville and 
Alvarado churches at the last commun- 
ion. The Westminster church in this 
city has passed very appreciative resolu— 
tions concerning. the work of its recent 
pastor, Rev. L. Nash, who has 
accepted the call to Watsonville, where 
he labored for some five years formerly. 

CuMBERLAND PresBYTERIAN—The stay 
of Rev. Dr. Bushnell in Alaska draws to 
a close. The Merced church has 
received five accessions lately. | 


Mernopist SovurH.—Camp-meetings 
are to be held shortly in the Wheatland, 
Ukiah, Fresno, Kingsbury, Potter Val- 
ley and Healdsburg circuits.-—Rev. W. 
C. Montgomery, of the Southwest 
Missouri Conference, is in this city. 


EpriscopaL.—San Antonia Mission has 
been started by Rev. J. S. McGowan 
in the southern part of Monterey county. 
The communion was celebrated for 
the second time in San Quentin lately. 


The Hanford church has been plas- 


tered.——Fresno church has ordered a 
bell. 


Curist1an.—Washington College has 


opened favorably.——The State meet- 


ting will commence at Vacaville on 


October 5th. 
Temperance. 


Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, a most talented 
lecturer, follows Miss Wiliard in work 
for the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in this State. She is laboring at 
present in Southern California. Most 
excellent reports are given of her, and it 
is to be hoped that her labors in this 
State will be greatly blessed, as were 
Miss Willard’s. 


This is a great week for San Francisco. 
This twenty-second Triennial Conclave 
of Knights Templar has brought more 
people here than during any previous 
week of our history. It is estimated 
that on Monday there were between sixty 
and seventy thousand visitors in the 
city. ‘Twenty-five hundred are at the 
Palace Hotel besides the usual guests; 
all the hotels are full. The streets and 
buildings are more extravagantly and 
generally decorated than ever before. And 
possibly no city in the world, unless it be 
Paris, excels San Francisco in such ex- 
ternal show. Our rainless weeks allow 
of such decorations as in no other large 
city. The absence of the U. S. flag is 
too noticeable, as also in the procession on 
Monday, where it was reported only one 
was seen, borue by the Knights from the 
District ot Columbia. 

The whole number of Knights in the 
Uuited States is about 60,000. The Call 
came out yesterday as a‘twelve page sheet; 
and in a most exhaustive report of every- 
thing pertaining to the Conclave includ- 
ed the names of ail the Knights in at- 
tendance; the total is among the thous- 
ands, and every State, and we believe 
every Territory, is represented. 

The religious services in the Pavilion, 
on last Sabbath afternoon, were solemn 
and impressive. It wasa grand sight 
when those thousands of Knights, bow- 
ing on their knees before God, made the 
general confesssion found in the Episco- 
pal prayer-book, and repeated together 
the Lord’s prayer and the Apostle’s 
Creed. They devoutly followed the 
collect of the order for the day, which is 
very closely modeled after that of the 
Episcopal Chureh. The music by a large 
choir of our best singers was exceedingly 
good. The sermon was by Dr. Clinton 
Locke, of Chicago, Grand Prelate of the 
General Encampment, U.5., 
text, ‘‘A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
It was an earnest, faithtul, practical dis- 
course, which we would gladly print had 
we space. It was given in the Call of 
Monday. He pictured the ‘‘Ideal Knight.” 
The following are quotations: 

‘*T cannot coaceive any political issue 
which would join in one solid mass the 
Templars of America, unless it should be 
an attempt to put down the Christian 
religion. Then every knight would 
draw his sword, and shoulder to should- 
er, as one solid phalanx, we would try 
our strength. * 

His commandery a miserable substitute 
for the Christian church, with its minis- 
try, its worship, its sacraments! Alas! 
that so many should do that and Temp- 
larism has to take the blame of it, where- 


as there is not a word or phrase 
in our ritual or in our teaching 
which countenance such a_ course. 


Twice a year, on Easter and on As- 
cension, it is our pride to show, by a 
public attendance on religious worship, 
our devotion to the Church of Christ. 
It is to demonstrate this that we are gath- 
ered here to-day, and hundreds on hun- 
d eds of the most distinguished clergymen 
of our land are among us. Think you they 
would be there if we taught that Temp- 
larism was enough for a man to profess, 
and that a knight could safely ignore the 
church of the Living God. No, our 
ideal knight makes no such false decision 
as that. | 

**We have Templars who are models of 
courtesy, beloved at home and beloved 
abroad; Templars who are as pure, un- 
sullied patriots as ever breathed; Temp- 
lars whose word in business is enough— 
no man would dream of questioning it; 
Templars devoted to the welfare of the 
order; but unless they have added to 
that the humble profession of the service 
of Christ, the statue is without a head, 
the ideal is far from realization. 
you forget, Sir Knight, the moment 
when a cross was hung about your neck, 
and into your hand was given 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 


With the assurance that nothing but a 
firm faith in the doctrines therein revealed 
could afford you comfort in life or death? 
Was that a form, or did it mean some- 
thing? Oh, did it not mean that the 
Christian faith was to be the faith of 
every true and earnest Templar? And 
when I say the Christian faith, I mean 
no weak dilution of it. 1 mean the faith 
of the Apostles’ Creed, which teaches me 
to believe three things: In God, the 
Father, who made me and all the world; 
in God, the Son, who redeemed me and 
all mankind; in God, the Holy Ghost, 
who sanctifieth me and all the people of 
God. Whatever is said here and there, 
it cannot be denied that so long as our 
ritual is what it is, and unless our order 
is torn from top to bottom, this is what 
we profess to believe. This is what the 
Ideal Knight believes, and he adds to it 
the profession of the Christian virtues, 
the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Would to God 
ali Knights Templar were as this Ideal 
one; then what an enormous power for 
good we would be in this land. My 
brethren, I have done. Piece by piece 
have 1 framed the figure of the True 
Templar. I pray God that I may myself 
come nearer to it in the future than in 
the past, and I offer the same prayers for 
you. Let before we leave this 


house pledge ourselves once more to 


it, as we have often pledged our- 


from the 


Can. 


| 


selves before the altar in the asylums 
where we congregate. Soon we are to 
take part in a splendid pageant. With 
embroidered bauner and gleaming cross 
and waving plume and brilliant uniform 
we are to march through these streets, 
and the standard under which we are to 
march is the Cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, und the motto of our march is 
‘By this shalt thou conquer.’ Is the 
world to smiie ag it sees us pass, and 
whisper ‘a vast sham, a huge whited 
sepulchre?’ oris it tosay, ‘God biess 
the Templar Order, for it works for truth 
and righteousness.’ It rests with you 
as to which it shall be, and may God 
give you grace to withstand the tempta- 
tions which will make it the one, and to 
practice the graces which will bring 
about the other.” 

The uniform of the Knights, with their 
white-plumed hats, is beautiful, and the 
procession on Monday was a fine dis- 
play. Addresses of welcome at the 
pavilion were made by Ex-Governor 
Perkins, Governor Stoneman, and Mayor 
Bartlett. -In his response Grand Mas- 
ter Dean said: ‘‘1 think that there is no 
one but wil] agree that in the history of 
all chivalry that has ever been written, 
or in the history of the world, there has 
never been extended to any man or any 
body of men a welcome equal to this 
which has greeted the Knights Templar 
cf the United States at the hands of the 
Templars of California.’’ 

The procession on Friday, at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Garfield 
Monument, promises to be the largest 
and finest ever seen in this city. 


Y. M.C.A. 


The noon-day prayer-meetings of the 
Associaiion duvivg ihe past week have 
been ailended by quiie a large number 
of sitangers, aud ihe meetings bave 
been made more inieresiing by their ies- 
fimonies and words of encouraemeni. 
The following are ihe subjecis and lead- 
ers for ihe remainder of ihe mouih. All are 
cordially inviied io aiiend ihe service. 

Wednesday, 22ud—Secret Sins Un- 
covered and Punished. <Acis v: 1-11; 
xii: 24. Rev. W. D. Bishop. 

Tiursday, 25id.—Men Evil, 
but God Meant it for Good. Gen. 
xxxvii: 19-36; 1: 20. Kev. F.' F. 
Jewell. 

Friday, 24.—Keep thy Heart with all 
Diligence. Matt. xii: 338-85; xv: 19- 
20; Rom. x: 10. 

Saturday, 25.—S. S. Lesson. Gid- 
eon’s Army. Judg. vii. 1-8. Rev. 
M. M. Gibson, D. D. 

Monday, 27.—‘‘That Blessed Hope.” 
Titus ii: 11-15; Phil. iii: 20, 21. Rev. 
A. Fiske. 

Tuesday, 28.—Converted in Jail. 
Acts xvi: 25-34. Rev. Jos. Rowell. 

Wednessday, 29.—Conversion of a 


Man who Wanted to Have his Own 
Way. 2 Kings v: 1-19. Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie. 


ious = Mother. Matt. xv: 21-28. 
Charles Geddes. 

Friday, 31.—Guilt is Slow to Be- 
lieve in Forgiving Love. Gen. 1:15-21; 
Is. lv: 7-9. Rev. N. L. Rowell. 

Saturday, Sept. lst.—S.S. Lesson. 
The Draft of Samson. Judge. xvi: 


21-31. Rev. M. M. Gibson, D. D. 


Thirty-four Years Ago. 
{From the Pacific News, August 28, 1849. ] 
OUR LAST RESTING PLACE. 


On Sabbath eve we wandered, after 
divine service, over the twin hills that 
overlook our magnificent harbor and 
flourishing city, and a tableau of loveliness 
spread out as a map before us. A 
forest of masts grew out of the waves at 
our feet and the green isles in front; and 


the distance, with the middle ground of 
buildings, tents and structures of every 
sort springing into life, made up a scene 
redolent with the progress of existence. 

And then we turned away to where 
rest those who have finished the dreams 
of hope and the agony of despair, 

It is indeed a_ desolate spot 
where sleep San Francisco’s dead. 
The plot of ground, some two acres, 
is filled with new-made mounds, and not 
a fence or yard prevents the desecration of 
swine and the trampling of cattle over 
the turfless gravea. We are sure that 
the attention of the public has only to be 
called to this deficiency to have it 
promptly remedied. The _ illustrious 
Franklin, writing to a friend, said: ‘I 
never will sleep in a village where there 
is no enclosure around the graveyard, 
for no confidence can be placed in the 
living if they respect not the dead’’—yet 
even this now barren spot might with 
some effort and labor be made beautiful. 
It overlooks the entrance to the bay, and 
is in hearing of the music of the waves 
dashing upon the beach. The trans- 


and trees which are natural to the soil, 
and a good railing, would relieve the for- 
lorn loneliness that now broods over it. 
Some few of the mounds have a wooden 
picket fence just their size. 

The lesson of humanity’s frailty is 
never better taught than at the grave—- 
the gulf of human hopes, the chasm of 
human affections. Let us, then, all adorn 
it for the sake of the living and the dead. 


To as the graveyard he 
speaks of the one on the north side of 
Telegraph Hill, or the one on the west 
of Russian Hill, near the Laguna? Or 
was it the one on Russian Hill? 


Our readers will notice in other col- 
umns the advertisements of David C. 
Cook, 40 Adams street, Chicago. His 
Sunday-school books, papers, maps, 
Lesson Helps and other supplies are 
much used by schools on this coast. 
They are cheap and good. 


Since July of last year an official 
gazette with the name of Smai, and 
published monthly, has been appearing 


at Bangkok, the capital of Siam. 


|faith of the wife and mother. 


Thursday, 30.--Christ and an Anx- 


the greener crescent of Yerba Buena in 


planting of a few of the beautiful shrubs 


In Memoriam. 


Waxtcott—Died.—In West Oakland, August 
19, Valeria M. Walcott, a native of Phila- 
delphia, aged 36 years. 

Mrs. Walcott was a faithful member 
of the Second Congregational church of 
Oakland. Her place was never vacant 
in the church, prayer-meeting or Sab- 
bath-school without sufficient reason. 
She was a growing, consistent Christian. 
She loved the Word of God. Sixteen 
years ago, when living at Gold Hill, 
Nevada, she became the wife of Mr. E. 
E. Walcott. To them have been given 
a family of dear children, five of whom 
are now living and motherless. One 
sweet little babe went before her mother 
less than two months ago to the heaven- 
ly land. Mrs. Walcott was alone in 
her church membership for several 
years, but before her departure she had 
the joy of seeing her husband in the 
church and superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and her two oldest children 
also safe in the fold, won to the precious 
A large 
congregation gathered at the church yes- 
terday afternoon at the funeral services, 
which were conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. Walter Frear, assisted by Rev. 
John Kimball. Hymns of her own se- 
lection were beautifully sung. It was 
Mrs. Waleott’s desire that the services 
should not be sad and gloomy. She 
suggested asa text, John xiv: 28: ‘‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoice because I 
said I go unto the Father.’’ But while 
we could but rejoice in her release trom 


we could not restrain our tears of sor- 
row at our great loss as a family, a 
church and community. These daily 
walks are lonelier and the burden is 
heavier because she no more bears them 
with us, but just beyond the veil she is 
waiting and watching for us. Heaven 
is dearer for another loved one there. 


Married. 


Donn&Ly—Sanpers —In this city, August 
14th, by the Rev. J. Rowell, Mr. George 
A Donnely, and Miss Annie Sanders; both 
of Vallejo. 


The School Board of Burliagion, New 
Jersey, has been cited to appear before 
the Supreme Court at Trenion ou the Ist 
of November next, ‘‘to show cause why 
a writ of mandamus should not be issued 
compelling them to grant permits to the 
colored children of Rev Mr. Pearce 
(colored) for admission to the public 
school in that city.’’ 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.& Co. 


— SUPERIOR —— 


— 


Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


OS” The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 
None better. 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Schafer & Go. 


....-LATEST STYLES OF.... 


Men’s Youths’ & Boys’ 


CLOTHING. 


FURNISHING GOODS 


One Price |! Full Value ! 


No. 11 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Custom DEeEp’T, 
San Francisco. 


MANUFACTURING DEP’T, 
New York. 


augl5-1m 


F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 
PHELAN’S BUILDING, 
Rooms 30 and 32, ; 
MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO CAL, 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, | 


| (PRACTITIONER OF HOM@OPATHY,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


suffering and her rest with the Father, | 


Carlson & Currier 


The Best. 
For Men and Boys at 


LICK HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ONE PRICE! 


CASH ! 


my30-3m-5p 


TWO TONS tay 


best editions published. 
Lowest prices ever known. 


good faith. 


aug22-26 


printing. Over 500,000 


Volumes ready. The choicest literature of the world, often the 


100-page CATALOCUE free. 
NOT sold by dealers. 
examination BEFORE PAY MENT, ©n evidence of 


Sent for 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, {8 Vesey St., N. Y: 


P. O. BOX 1227. 


WEE 


Sold by Holbrook Merrill & Stetson. 


And Tinners’ Ste ck 


2 OF ALL KINDS 
4 


FOR SALE BY 


fixcelsior 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


Cut 1 shows the Rack with a 
Reference Book ready 
for use. use. 


front. 


SAMUEL. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Mahogany and Spanish Cedar... 


Cut 2 shows the Rack with Atlas 
or folio of Engravings ready for 
Other large folios between 
the uprights, and heavy volumes 
like Dictionaries or Gazetteers, 
resting on the cross pieces in 


BOOK RACK 


LDER 


—— AND —— 


DICTIONARY 


10,00, 


Cut 3 illustrates the 
use of the slits on the 
sides, holding a large 
Portfolio, (which may 
be 24x24) ready to be 
lifted up and opened 
on the double rack. 


CARSON, 


Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


logue of the whole. 


CATALOGUE. 
1 Jessica’s First Prayer. 47 The Poor Cl 
2 The King’s Servants. 48 Pilgrim Street. 
3 Uairviian’s Daughter, 49 Silver Sands. 
4 Whrer than snow; Little | 50 King Jack of Haylands. 
5 Alone in London. Dot. | 51 Little Brown Gir). [ Letter. 


52 Tom Green; The Tioker’s 
53 Mr. Henderson’s Failure. 

54 General Peg and Her Staff. 
55 How the Buttoned Boots 
56 Sadie’s Summer | Marched. 
57 Hugalda’s Trials and Tri- 
58 Joyce Harley. 
59 Fireside Talks om Genesis. 
60 Childhood of Jesus. [Partl, 
61 Tempest Toss’d 

| 62 Erna’s Mission. 

63 G.impses of Two Lives. 

64 From Wrong to Right. 

65 Ten Days’ Happenings. 

66 Two Sisters of Little Hope, 
67 Jimmy Beverly’s Journal. 


6 Children of Cleverly. 
7 Little Bessie; French Bessie. 
8 Uhe Giant-Kiler, 
Ursula’s Girlhood, 
1+ iost Gip; Little Meg’s Chil 
11 Newlyn House, dren. 
‘Tom Gallies. 
13 What is her Namef 
14 \Willie’s Money-Box. 

bern Glen. 
16 S nbeam Susette. 
17 Rose, Rovin and Little May. 
Is Apron Strings.” 
19 Children of the Great King. 
2 Nellie’s Dark Days, 
v1 On the Way, 


» Double Story, 68 Alice Erwin. 
Gintta Per ba Willie. 69 Fireside Talks on Genesis. 
4 My Brotherand 1, 70 Right is Right. [Part II, 
2 ind e Grant. 71 Frank for iroself, 
6 Coming to the Light 72 Lyman. 
IT Peepdale 73 Kenneth 
Woinitred Leriram, 74 lorence. 
29 Life’s Struggles. 75 Willing Workers, 
30 Work and Wages, 76 A Commonplace Girl. 
21 Time Will Tell. 77 Margery Kramer’s School- 


22 Suv. ntures of Kweli, 
thel nton. 
«cod trom Egypt 


73 The Quartette. [days. 
.| 79 Rob>ie’s Vacation. 
isa | ypt. 30 Lulu Preston’s Trials and 
the Needle’s Eye. Triumy 

pprentiece, 81 Sadie’s School Life. 


The od (Carvers. 


82 Playing at Living. 

3s Mrs. Dobbs’ Dull 83 Kenneth and His Friends, 
% Hernie’s White Chicken; | 84 Memoirs of a Mirror. 

ji Sheer OF [Eda May. |] 85 Joe and Harry 

culver hevs. 36 Fred, the Backwoods Boy. 
truth is «fwave Rest. 87 Bloomfield Rock. 

4. siertng Children, Part I. 38 Father’s Lost Will. 

44 Chilaren, Part I 39 No Fiction. 

44 Miss'n: Lit. Margery. | 90 Barebacks. 


91 Margery Kramer in the City. 


Saving Schools 


best of books at less than 7 cents each. First fifty-two reprints of the best dooks written. 
from over 1.900 volumes—original prices varying from 60c. to $2.15; the whole fifty-two books originally 
costing $57.45, averaging $1.10} each. Volumes from No. 52 tv 104 written expressly for us, by the best 
Sunday-school writers. Above 104 partly new and partly reprints. In printing so cheaply we do not 
sacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones. Being 
Wire stitched, the leaves can not come out unless torn out. The limp covers preserve the books better 
than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. Being flexible, they can be bent back, folded over, or 
even rolled. without injury, making them almost indestructible. Every book thoroughly sound and 
evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Each book numbered and containing descriptive cata- 


Over three million sold already. The enor- 
mous expense of the Sunday-school library a 
thing of the past. $2 to $3 now buys a library 
The largest and 
Selections 


136 Scamp and I, 

137 Caleb Deane’s Clock, and 
other stories. 

Scrub, the 

Workhouse boy. 

139 Millerton People, 

140 Duties and Duties. 

141 The Curse of Telfourd. 

142 The Scathed and Saved, 


143 Castle Williams; or, the 
Children’s War "on Bottle 


Jack. 
144 Ruth and Her Friends. 
145 Old Bill’s Good Angel. 
146 Mabel’s Experience. 


92 Tom Saunders. 

93 Peg of the Royal Guard. 

94 Girl Life at Willowville. 

95 Fred and His Friends. 

96 The Ycung Housekeeper. 

97 At Elim, 

98 Clear the Way. 

99 Faith Christie’s Experi- 
men ts. 

100 Margery in the South. 

101 Burden-Bearing. 

1} 2 A Rough Voyage. 

103 Glimpses of the Edingtons. 

1¢4 Tom, Dick and Harry. 

105 More than Conquerors. 

106 Sought and Saved. 


| 147 The Cousins. 
107 Lionel Franklin’s Victory. 148 Under the Curse of the Cup, 
108 History of a Threepenny Bit; 


149 B ’s Pil 
Frank Spencer’s Rule of grim Prog= 


ress. 
109 The Harker Family. (Life, | 150 Louis’ School Days. 
llv Christie’s Old Or 151 Blossom and blight. 
111 Frank Oldfield. 152 A Candle Lighted by the 
112 Tim’s Troubles. Lord. 
153 Bruey. 


113 True to His Colors. ’ 

114 The Distiller’s Daughter. 154 History of a Shilling, Toil . 
and Trust. 

155 Wee Donald, Chips, 


115 Greyledge. 
119 Rachel Noble’s Experience. 

156 Digging a Grave with e 
Wine-glass. Little blind 


117 Doing and Dreaming. 
118 Mother Herring’s Chicken. 
May. 
157 The Manor House Mystery. 
May’s Sixpence, 


119 Brought Home. 
158 Owen’s Hobby. 


120 Our Poll and other stories. 
121 Rachel and the S. C, 

159 Gathered Temperance Tales, 
160 Job Lufton’s Rest. 


122 Cobwebs and Cables. 
161 Brought to Light. 


123 Fearndale. 
162 N Example. 


124 David’s Little Lad. 
125 Alec Green. 
163 Little Faith. The Diver’s | 
Daughter. 


126 Buy your Own Cherries 
164 Dora’s boy. 


127 Grandmother Dear. | 
198 Jennie’s Geranium. 

165 The Hermit of Holeombe, 
166 Danesbury House. 


129 The Brewer’s Family. 
130 Sidney Gray. 
167 War onthe Weed. A 


131 Broggie’s Little Brother, 
132 Jessie’s Struggles. 


133 Dot and Her Treasures. —| 168 Drift. ful bondage 
134 Jessie Dyson; Jonn Worth. | 169 Merton Lodge. - 
135 Faith Hayne. 70 Zoe. 


-—-Postpaid, 10 or more. 73%4cts. each; 30 or more, 7cts. each; 50 or more, 7cts. each; 
3 ,cts. each; 200 or more, 6}¢cts. each. 
Address, DAVID C,. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


Sample book and envelope, 10cts. Descriptive 


CALIFORNIA 
State Sabbath School!Association 


There will be a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the California State Sabbath 
School Association held on Tuesday, Augnst 21, 
1883, at 5 P- m., in the United Presbyterian 
Church, 107 Mason street, San Francisco, at 
which, among other things, there will be an 
election of Trustees of the Yosemite *Union 
Chapel Association. By order of the President 


CEO. T. HANLY. 


augs-2t Secretary. 


OAKLAND SANITARIUM 


HOT AND COLD 


Salt Water Baths 


And Steam Baths. 
Foot of Seventh St., West Oakland. 


Open daily, from 6 a. mM. to 8 P. M. : 
D. STUART, Proprietor. 


for all who will work with nnK. 


BIG PAY 
Circulars free L N 00 
Address JoHN BURNS, ublisher, St. Louis, b 
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her, that she was only a little tired with 


our large, empty house; but no. 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wome Bircle. 


Why I Pay my Bills When Due; or 
Auut Grace’s Story. 


‘‘Oh, dear!’’ said Rose Howard as 
she looked at the paper which the servant 
handed her. ‘‘That wretched girl is in 
a desperate hurry to send in her bill for 
embroidery. Twenty dollars! just what 
I had saved to pay forthe bonnet and 
gloves which I must have, if I go to Mrs. 
Lorimer’s reception. I did not expect 
this bill until I had my next month’s 
allowance. Well, she must wait, that’s 
all,” 

‘“‘T would not make her wait if I were 
you, Rose,” said Mies Grace Rowan, 
looking up from her sewing. 

‘‘Why, it is only ten days,” said Rose. 
**Papa always gives me my allowance 
on the first day of the month, and to-day 
is the twenty-first.” 

‘‘Nevertheless I would pay her bill 
to-day,’’ said Miss Rowan earnestly. 
‘If it will be of any use to you I would 
much rather lend you the money. | can 
probably do without it better than she 
can.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Aunt Grace, but that 
would not do at all,’’ said Rose. ‘‘When 
papa consented to give mearegular al- 
lowance it was on the condition that | 
should never borrow a penny from any 
one. But why are you so anxious that the 
bill should be paid at once? Do you 
know auything about this girl that you 
are so sure she is in need of the money?” 

** No,” said Miss Rowan, ‘‘I know 
nothing about her. It is only on gener- 
al principles that I am speaking. Not 
exactly, either. If you choose I will 
tell you why I never delay payment of 
a bill sent in by a poor person, above all 
by a poor young girl.”’ 

story,” said Rose, gayly. 
that is delightful; I am as fond of stor- 
ies now as 1 was atten years old. It 
just comes at the right time, too, for 
mumma wants me to finish this table- 
cloth, and I do get so tired of these con- 
ventionial borders, just the same thing 
over and over, but a story will make me 
forget it. Do go on, aunty.” 

Rose setiled herself comfortably in her 
low sewing-chair, and dropped her dark 
lashes over her pretty blue eyes. Aunt 
Grace smiled a little at her eagerness, 
then sighed faintly and began her tale. 

“It is a story of the days when I was 
anelderly young girl, living at home 
with my parents,” she said. ‘‘And the 
heroine of the story—you remember 
those flower paintings which you have 
so often admired at my home, Rose ?” 

‘‘Remember them? Of course I do. 
Those great velvet pansies with the dew- 
drops standing upon their purple petals. 
And those sweet peas, with rings of 
dainty flush over tremulous white, look- 
ing as if a breath would blow them 
away. And, oh aunty! those exquisite 
maple-buds and catkins, the soft, furry, 
white ‘pussies,’ mingled with the bright 

scarlet of the bursting buds. It is like 
a dream of early spring. But how do 
they come into your story, aunty?’ 
asked Rose, lifting wide eyes of interest 
to her aunt’s face. 


~**Only because the painter of those 
pictures is the heroine of it,’’ said Aunt 
Grace. ‘‘Cara Hastings was her name. 
She was much younger than I, an or- 
phan fighting her way single-handed with 
the world. Pretty ? Well, rather pretty, 
not very. She had a slight, graceful 
figure, dark, wistful eyes set ina small, 
pale face, flexible, tremulous lips, and a 
profusion of dark, wavy hair, which 
framed her broad forehead like a cloud. 

*‘T met her first at the studio of a 
friend, and, in spite of the two years 
difference in our ages, we took a mutual 
fancy to each other. After that I was 
often at her studio, pocr little bare place 
that it was! One room served for every- | 
thing—kitchen, parlor, studio, bed- 
room, yes, and reception room for her 
pupils. A broad lounge served for her 
bed at night, and one corner of the room 
was curtained off to conceal her toi- 
let apparatus. Her cooking, such as it 
was, was accomplished upon a small 
kerosene stove, which when not in use, 
she kept in her closet. A poor little 
place, as I said, but Cara was very hap- 
py init. She loved her work, and she 
had one of those bright, happy disposi- 
tions which make their own sunshine. 
She often talked to me of her pupils, but 
the one of whom she spoke oftenest was 
Maud X. I knewthe name well, for 
the father of this Maud was one of the 
most prominent clergymen in the city 
where we both lived. Every one re- 
spected him, irrespective of denomina- 
tion. He was not only an eloquent 
speaker and profound scholar, of fervid 
piety and blameless life; he was also a 
philanthropist, a reformer, prominent in 
the temperance cause, in the society for 
the suppression of vice, in everything 
that was good and noble. Cara often 
spoke of him with enthusiasm. 

‘* «Tt is not only that Maud is such a 
darling,’ she said, ‘but I feel it such an 
honor to be associated in any way with 
the family of sucha man!’ 

‘‘All this was iu the winter. Spring 
came, and everybody was leaving town. 
I did not go, although all my family did, 
simply because | did not care to. There 
is such a pleasant feeling and sense of | 
solitude in a large city through July and 
August that I meant to put off my ‘out- 
ing’ until September. Cara did not go 
away either, and we saw a good deal of 
each other. It was not an unalloyed joy | 
to me, though, for watching her, | saw 
that day by day, hercheeks grew paler 
and thinner, her step slower, her eye 
more feverishly bright. 

‘¢ ‘What isthe matter with you, Cara,’ 
I often asked anxiously; but she only 
smiled and protested that nothing ailed 


the hot weather; when fall came she 
would be herself again. 

**T urged her to go out of town, or at 
least to come and stay for a while with 


| **T must work, you know,’ said 


Cara, ‘must work harder than ever now, 
that my pupils have all left me for the 
summer. could not work with you. 
My mind would be continually disturb- 
ed, and—No, no, my studio is much the 
best place for me.’ | 

‘¢ «But why work so hard” I said, 
“Why not take a holiday? Your lessons 
of last winter surely brought you in 
enough to enable you to take a rest 
awhile now. There were Maud X.’s 
lessons, which alone would bring you in 
a small fortune, you said.’ | 

** “A small fortune? Yes, but small 
fortunes will not last forever,’ said Cara, 
slowly. ‘How dol know that I shall 
have any pupils next year? How do I 
know ?” 


the studio door and a letter fell through 
the slit, upon the floor. Cara sprang to 
pick it up, glanced at the address, 
which | saw was ina masculine hand, 
and a faint flush tinged her pale cheeks. 
I turned away to look at a picture, while 
she tore open the envelope. When I 
turned back the flush had faded, and 
left her paler than before, her lips were 
quivering a little and her eyes had a dim, 
hopeless look, which moved me sorely. 
** ‘Cara, you are not well,’ 1 cried. 
‘Dear child, you must come with me. 
You shall have a room with a north light 
and be alone when you like, and no one 
shall ask youaquestion. We will make 
excursiuns into the country, and you 
shall sketch while read, and’— 
**But Cara stopped me with a motion 
of her hand. ‘No, no,’ she said, ‘I can- 
not come. Do not make it harder for 
me to refuse by urging me. [ must stay 
here—there is no other place for me.’ _ 
“*Her tone was so decided that I felt 
it would be useless to urge her further, 
and sadly and reluctantly I left her. 


illness of your mother, my only sister, 
accompanied with an entreaty that I 
would goto her. Of course I went by 
the first train next morning, leaving only 
a note for Cara, to explain my sudden 
departure. | 
“It was the first of August when I 
had left the city, but September had 
come and well-nigh gone before your 
mother’s health was sufficiently re-estab- 
lished to enable me to leave her. | 
***T saw your friend Cara Hastings 
to-day,’ said one- of the family, as we 
gathered round the table for the first 
meal after my return. ‘Iam afraid the 
poor girl is ina bad way. She was al- 
ways fragile, but now she is shadowy. 
She has a settled cough and a hectic 
color. She looked very pretty, but I 
should be sorry to see any dear friend 
of mine looking pretty in just the same 
way !’ 
‘*T need not say that the next mornin 
found me on my way to Cara’s studio. 
It was all true. I knew it as soon as I 
looked in her face. She threw herself 
into my arms with a little cry of delight, 
which changed into aspasm of cough- 
ing, and I felt the slight form pant and 
quiver im my arms. 3 
***Oara! dear child, what have you 
been doing to yourself,’ I cried in dis- 
may. 
‘Cara smiled her own bright, cheerful 
smile. 
***T have had a very hard summer,’ 
she said, ‘but I shall soon be strong 
again. Now tbat is all over I can tell 
you about it, but at one time I really 
thought that I should never live to do 
80.” 
**It was not a romantic story, for there 
was no love in it, and no tragedy, save 
as I plainly foresaw, looking in my poor 
Cara’s face. 
‘* <1 suppose I was rather extravagant 
in the spring,’ said Cara, ‘for I needed a 
good many things, and I knew that the 
money for Maud X’s lessons would keep 
me allsummer. Maud and her mother 
left town rather suddenly in June, and 
I did not know where they had gone. | I 
sent my bill tothe house, however, not 
doubting that it would be paid at once. 
I waited a month, and in the meantime 
my {funds ran very low, and I found 
that the strictest economy was necessary. 
Do what I would, however, the money 
melied away like water, and at last, in 
despair, | resolved to write to Dr. X. 
It was a hard thing to do, but I did it, 
merely telling him that | had sent in my 
bill to Mrs. X. at such a date, and hav- 
ing heard nothing from her, feared that 
it had not been forwarded. It seemed 
to me that life and death hung upon the 
answer, yet I did not really doubi that 
he would send the money at once. His 
answer came one day while you were 
with me.’ 
*««T remember,’ I said, briefly. 
«There was no money inclosed, as_ 
had expected,’ continued Cara. ‘He 
merely informed me that the bills for 
Maud’s lessons and schooling were al- 
ways settled by Mrs. X.; that the bill 
bad been duly forwarded to her, and 
that, no doubt, she would setile it 
promptly upon her retuin in September. 
And I had just sixty cents in the 
world!’ 
*¢ “My poor Cara!’ I cried, ‘What did 
you do?’ 
What was there to do?’ 
said Cara. ‘Fortunately, my rent was 
paid for three months in advance, so | 
was sure of a shelter, at least. For the 
resi, I lived for a month upon that sixty 
cenis. Ofcourse 1 could not afford to 
buy fuel, so bread and water coustiiuted 
my entire diet. Two rolls a day are not 
very satisfactory, but it was all I could 
afford. ‘Two cents a day will set a lux- 
urious table. Hungry? I think I was 
not so much hungry as weak. The 
worst of all was that I could not paint. I 
had! not the strength to stand before the 
easel, and my hand shook so that I 
could not manage the brushes, and, 
sometimes, it really seemed that my 
mind wandered. Dear, you must not 
feel so badly about it. It is all over 
now.’ 
‘‘Kor I was crying silently at the 


‘‘There was a short, sharp knock at 


| ‘*When I take up the religious or secu- 


That night came the news of the severe. 


Grace,’’ she said, as she buttoned her 


the immense influence which is exerted 


dishes, that good taste and much pains- 


through the horrible summer, and still 
more at the thought that it was not all 
over, that, alas! it had just begun. 
to me when I begged you?’ I sobbed 
at last. 

‘* ‘Dear, I could not,’ said Cara, gen- 
tly. ‘“‘I should have felt like a beggar. 
I could not tell you of my straits, and I 
could not go and live upon you, knowing 
that I was actually a pauper. I should 
have felt ashamed even before your ser- 
vants. If you will ask me fora visit 
now that I have money enough to make 
me independent, [ will come; but at 
that time I could not—I tried, but, in- 
deed, I could not.’ : 

‘‘Ask her? Of course I asked her, 
knowing well that it was the last thing 
I should ever do for her. That month’s 
starvation had done its work, and the 
weakened system fell an easy victim to 
the hereditary foe, which else might 
have been baffled. When Cara left our 
house, at last, it was with hands meekly 
folded upon her breast, with the sight- 
less eyes veiled by their long, dark 
lashes, and the smile of the triumphant 
redeemed upon her pallid lips.” 

Aunt Grace’s lips were quivering and 
her eyes dim with tears as she finished 
her story. Rose had dropped her work, 
and sat with her eyes fixed upon her 
aunt’s face. 


of it ?” she asked, at last. | 
‘*He never knew it,” said Aunt Grace. 


lar papers and read the burning and elo- 
quent words in which he pleads the 
cause of some benevolent object, I 
wonder what he would say if he knew 
the true story of the life and death of 
his daughter’s drawing teacher, little 
Cara Hastings.” 

“But he ought to know it,” said Rose, 
indignantly. | 

“It was hardly his fault, after all,” 
said Aunt Grace, gently. ‘‘He could 
never imagine of what consequence a 
sum of money, which seemed trifling to 
him, might be to a poor girl. But that 
is the reason. why I always pay my bills 
promptly, Rose.’’ 

Rose stood up, put away her work and 
her crewels and left the room. A few 
minutes afterward she returned, cloaked 
and hatted for the street. | 

‘*Thank you for your story, Aunt 


glove, ‘‘I am going down now to pay 
that bill, and as for Mrs. Lorimer’s re- 
ception—well, I. can wear my old bonnet 
or stay at home.’’—|New York Obser- 
ver. 


The Atmosphere of the Table. 


It is impossible to estimate properly 


upon a household by the atmosphere of 
the family table. If it is true that one 
does not come out of aroom the same 
person he went in, the mind ever after 
retaining the impress of what affected it 
there, what great results must be 
achieved from the meeting three times a 
day in the dining-room, from the conver- 
sation indulged in, and the sentiments 
expressed there! A neat, well-ordered 
table is in itself a lesson to the children. 
I have noticed that a sensitive child 
almost invariably has better manners 
when dressed in his best, and have seen, 
with surprise, the effect produced upon a 
certain small boy of my acquaintance by 
handsomely-dressed ladies who are po- 
lite to him. 

To the inviting -table, where there 
should always be something attractive, 
however simple the meal may be, most 
children will come prepared to behave 
properly. It is really worth while, and, 
when philosophically considered, it is a 
matter of great importance, to lay aside, 
as far as possible, all thoughts of hard 
work done before and to be done after 
the meal, and to allow no vexatious 
question to be discussed at the time. 
The habit of brooding over our work, 
and exhausting ourselves by going over 
it in our minds, is one to be studiously 
avoided. There is nothing that takes 
froin one’s energy more than this, and it 
is a frequent cause of insanity. 
Everybody knows the food digests 
better in agreeable company. It was 
something more than a pleasantry which 
made a friend remark that he could not 
have his wife and child pass the summer 
away from him, as it gave him the dys- 
pepsia. The poor child who comes to 
grief at the table, and is sent away from 
it with his dinner half eaten, and who 
suffers the whole afternoon with ar un- 
digested lump of food in his stomach, is 
to be pitied, and it is a wise plan to ex- 
plain to the children that in this way 
they will be punished for bad conduct at 
the table. | 
It follows, then, that pleasant sur- 
prises in the way of preparing favorite 


taking in arranging all the appointments 
of the table and dining-room, rise above 
a mere ministering to the animal existence, 
and affect the fine issues of life. 

Good behavior and cheerfulness ought 
to accompany each meal as naturally and 
unwaveringly as bread and butter. The 
happy laughter which distributes nervous 
force, and calls the blood from the brain, 
allowing the stomach to get a sbare, 
should be heard more frequently at our 
tables. No one should fee] at liberty to 
say one word that is not kind and 
thoughtful, any more than he would 
withhold a sufficient quantity of food. 
These facts need more careful considera- 
tion than they usually receive.—Joseph | 
Parker. 


The pastor who goes around the parish 
in stone, like the two tables of the law, 1s 
a pagan, and hardly less so is he who goes 
among the tables of the parish a mere good 
fellow, talking horse and stocks, feeling 
he has done up his piety for the week on 
Sunday. A pastor mistakes if he thinks 
by being worldly in conversation and 
bearing he will be more attractive. The 
ideal gentleman, according to Sir Philip 


‘‘Ob, Cara! why would you not come 


ie fool when he heard 


will be nobler and larger for being asso- 


Theodore Parker on Love and 
Marriafe. 


Men and women, and especially young 
people, do not know that it takes years 
to marry completely two hearts, even of 
the most loving and well-sorted. But 
nature allows no sudden change. We 
slope very gradually from the cradle to 
the summit of life. Marriage is gradual, 
a fraction of us at a time. 

A happy wedlock is along falling in 
love. I know young persons think love 
belongs only to browp hair and plump, 
round, crimson cheeks. So it does in 
the beginning, just as Mount Washing- 
ton begins at Boston Bay. But the gold- 
en marriage is a part of love which the 
bridal day knows nothing of. 

Youth is the tassel and silken flower 
of love, age is the full corn, ripe and solid 
in the ear. Beautiful is the morning of 
love with its prophetic crimson, violet, 
purple and gold; with its glad remem- 
brances, and its rainbow side turned to- 
ward heaven as well as earth. 

Young people marry their opposites in 
temper and general character, and such a 
marriage is generally a good one. They 
do it instinctively. The young man does 
not say, ‘My black eyes require to be 
wed to blue, and my over vehemence re- 
quires to be a little modified with some- 
what of dullness and reserve.” When 
these opposites come together to wed they 
do not know it, but each thinks the oth- 
er just like himself. 

Old people never marry their opposites, 
they marry their similars and from calcu- 
lation. Each of these two arrangements 
is very proper. In their long journey 
these two opposites will fall out of the 
way a great many times, and both will 
charm the other back again, and by and 
by they will be agreed as to the place 
they will go to and the road they will 
go by, and become reconciled. The man 


ciated with so much humanity unlike 
himself, and she will be a nobler woman 
for having manhood beside her that seeks 
to correct her deficiences and supply her 
with what she lacks, if the diversity be 
not too great, and there be real piety and 
love in their hearts to begin with. 

The old bridegroom, having a much 
shorter journey to make, must associate 
himself with,one like himself. <A perfect 
and complete marriage is, perhaps, as 
perfect as personal beauty. Men and 
women are married fractionally—now a 
small fraction, then a large fraction. 
Very few are married totally, and they 
only, J think, after some forty or fifty 
years of gradual approach and excite- 
ment. Such a large and sweet fruit is 
a complete marriage that it needs a win- 
ter to mellow and season. Buta real 
happy marriage of love and judgment 
between a man and woman is one of the 
things so very handsome that if the sun 
were, as the Greek poets fabled, a god, 
he might stop the world in order to feast 
his eyes wlth such a spectacle.—|Select- 
ed.” 


Rest for the Weary Soul. 


A Hindoo of thoughtful mind asked, 
as he lay upon his death-bed, ‘‘What 
will become of me ?”’ 

**O,” said a Brahman priest, ‘‘you 
will inhabit another body.”’ 

**And where shall 1 go then ?” 

**Into another.” 

‘*And where then ?”’ 

“Into another; and so through thou- 
sands of millions of years.’’ 

‘*And where shall I go then ?’’ 
Pagnanism could not answer, and the 
man died with the question on his lips, 
‘*Where shall I go last of all ?” 


In H. H.’s concluding illustrated arti- 
cle on the Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia, in the June Century, one effect 
of white example upon the Jndian is de- 
scribed thus: ‘‘In a curious pamphlet 
written by one of the old friars, Fath- 
er Boscana, is told a droll story of the 
logical inferences some of them drew from 
the political situations among their sup- 
posed betters. It was a band of San 
Diego Indians. When they heard that 
the Spanish viceroy in the city of Mexi- 
co had been killed, and a Mexican made 
emperor in his place, they forthwith made 
a great feast, burned up their chief, and 
elected a new one in his stead. To the 
stringent reproofs of the horrified friars 
they made answer: ‘Have you not done 
the same in Mexico? You say your 
king was not good, and you killed him. 
Weil, our captain was not good, and we 
burned him. If the new one turns out 
bad, we will burn him, too’ —a memorable 
instance of the superiority of example to 
precept.”’ | 


A CueverR Rerort.—A Methodist 
parson, Rev. Stanley, ‘‘got away” with 
Bishop Tuttle, as they say out West, 
during his recent trip in the Missoula 
Valley. It seems that the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, of Missoula, -was driving the 
clerical party (consisting of Bishop Tut- 
tle, Rev. Tillotson and himself, in his 
one-horse shay, and while en route met 
Rev. Stanley driving two horses. The 
Bishop, who is always ready for a joke, 
sang out: “‘I say, Stanley, how is it that 
you Methodist preachers manage to drive 
two horses, while we Episcopalians have 
to put up with one?” ‘*Perhaps you 
are one-horse preachers,’’ said the ready- 
witted Stanley, and the procession moved 
on amid hearty shouts ot laughter, in 
which the Bishop joined. 


During the last days a Western mem- 
ber of the House, vindicating himself up- 
on the floor, struck a Henry Clay aitti- 
tude, and cried out, with all the fervor 
of origina! conviction: 

‘Sir, I’d rather be right than be 
President.” 

‘‘Don’t worry yourself about that,” 
shouted another member across the aisle; 
‘*you’ll never be either. ”’ 


God has no place for a man in His 
kingdom who refuses to becomej‘‘a parta- 


thought of all that she had suffered | 


Sidney, is a Christian gentleman. | 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINcIPAt. 
Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 

Telegraphy taught. 

Send for Circular to 


p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
ProF. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The next year of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1883. p-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


A Home ScHoou ror Youna LADIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. 8S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

_ The HARMON SEMINARY is © first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 

For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Term Opens August 1st,1883._s9 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug.1 1883. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REY. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


Pacific University 


Tualatin Academy, 
AT FOREST CROVE, OR. 


The school year opens September 5, 1883, 
Entrance examinations at 9 A. M. same day. 


Classical Preparatory Course, 
Scientific Preparatory Course, 
Ladies’ Preparatory Course, 


Classical Course, 
Scientific Course, 
Ladies’ Course. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
delightful situation. Expenses low. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Influences Christian. Forest 
Grove is twenty-five miles west of the city of 
Portland, and is accessible by two daily trains 
each way on the O. & C. R. R. (west side). 
For particulars address 


J. EF. ELLIS, 
Vice-President. 


NRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
North Cranville, N. Y. (30 miles N. 
of Saratoga). Commercial and Classical. For 
information address EMERSON G. CLARK, 
A. M., Prin. aug22-6t 
EMPLE CGROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Twenty-ninth year begins September 11th. 
Send for year book. CHAS. F. DOWD, A. M., 
President. aug22-6t 


AYUCGA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 


EMY, Aurora, N. Y¥. MAJ. W. A. 
FLINT, Principal. aug22 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in =o 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 
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eople are always on the look : 

honest ways to increase 

ings. Those who do not improve 


WI SE their opportunities remain in pov- 


erty. We offer a good chance to make money. We 
want many men, women, boys and girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can do the 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. Yon can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full information and all that ig 


land, Maine. 


aber, Harker 


IMPORTERS {AND 


Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAIs 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing. 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patr2n« 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 


ened judgment of the publie. 
List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamiltor: 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 
A. P. Du Bief, 
J. P. C. Allsopp, 


F. C. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Booke 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 
lts complete system of — 


Acttal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 


ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 


Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 


which students are fitted to enter at once upor 
their duties as Operators. | 
Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give’ 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 3 
The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 

San Francisco. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free | 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- . 
cago to New Orleans. VT. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENS& IMPROVEMENT ! 


‘6 Ido net hesitate to commend them as far the best of any.” 
—Rev. E. Corwin. D. D., Racine, Wis. ‘* Their excellence can 
not be overestimated. Prices defy competition.”’—S. Hayes, 
Wheeling, Mo. *‘ They give unbounded satisfaction. —J L. 
Hodge. Oyer, Kan ‘‘Superintendent ten years; have found 
no helps so good.”"— W. R. Davidson, Arabi, Ky. ‘* Best publi 
cations in twenty years’ experience.”—L. B. Davis, Lodi, 
Mich ‘The interest has increased fiity per cent."’— J. L. 
siter, Branchville, N. C. ‘‘ Prospering gloriously ; due to C w0ok’s 
supples."—T. A. Davison, Kellerville, IU Our school is the 
best in this part ofthe country. and we oweit to your supplies. 
—Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal. ‘ Doubied our schoo! ina few 
weeks.’"—E Timmerman, Jasper. N. Y. ** School gaining every 
Sabbath."— Thos. Purvis, Siinderland, Ont. ‘ Sciivol has 
grown nearly twice as large."—H# F. Wilson. Centre, Texas, 
‘ Our school has built up greatly.”"—J. M. Worth, West Sala- 
manca, N. Better pleased than ever. Weare havinzsa 
precious revival.”—Henry Cobb, Metropolis, Ill. ‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit is blessing our schoo! witha knowledge .f the Word we 
never had before." —A Hamilton, Stewartsville, Ont. 

Golden Censer: ‘ By far the cheapest publications for 
quality, quuntity, and frequency. Everything Eva gelical, 
pu.e and helpful.” Chautauqua Democrat: “ When we 
mention his nave in conneciion wit any Sunday-school litera- 
ture. it is sufficient guarantee of its excelle ce.” Central 
Methodist: ‘‘ Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand to is civen 
life aud euergy.” Boston Congregationalist: ‘ Mr. Cook 
adiverises trut*fully, ‘Ea ormous sa ing to Suniay-<chools. 
Baltimore Methodist: ‘‘A leading if not the largest 
publisher of Sunday<school supplies on this continent.’ 


LESSON HELPS for teachers ami scholars, in five grades. 


$6 7) per hundred Sample, 
MAPS, 80x44. Palestine, Old or New Testament, cloth, 
¢ 


RONG BOOK. _'0% pieces : $5 per 100 Sample, 1c. 
CHOIR ANTHEMS. 60 pices ; n 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. $1.10. $1.0, and $2.30. 

GIFT BIBLES. 45c., 60c., $1. and $ .25, 

FAMILY BIBLES. $:°.°0 each. Postage, 90¢ 
BAND OF HOPE SUPPLIES, a1! kinds «ft lowest prices. 
Large iliustrated catalogue Sree. 


DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams St., ( hicaso. 


wanted for the immense] lar book. The 
AG E ofall the Phesidents ofthe U.S.C 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 
in America. Immense profits to Agents. Bvery intelligent pere 
son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Ad LET BOOK Co., Portland, Maines 


my23-tf 
MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


Sandv Beach Baths! 
WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Avenue Station. 


Baths (with suiis)................. .20 Cts 
Seven $i OO 
Children, half price. 

The finest sand beach in Alameda, and com- 
fortable, suuny dressing rooms with glass wiD- 
dows. The favorite family place for surf bath- 
ing. Pleasant grounds for picnic parties. No 
liquors sold. Closed on Sunday. , Your patron 


ker of his holiness.” 


age solicited. 13jun-tf 


needed sent free. Address STINSON & Co., Port- . 


and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 


The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu _ 


The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 


Its complete Department of Telegraphy, im 
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| Teachers Helps isc to Vc per year. 
Sch> lars’ Helps 4c. to llc. per year. 
PAPERS in five crades, , and Ile per year. 
LIBRARY BOOKS. Reprints of $1 to $1.75 library books. 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. Ten hooks for = 
ORGANS, 855. 7 octaves. t sets reeds. 
CONCERT LIBRARY. 10 kinds: sample each for 
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Miscellany 

Children of the Tenements. 


BY H. H. MOORE. 


Plalf of New York city’s population 
live in tenement houses. In some of the 
down-town wards, where the streets are 
narrow and the houses tall and crowded, 
these dwellings are indescribably dirty 
and repelling. Boxes and bariels filled 
with decaying garbage line the side- 
walks in front of them, and diffuse their 
estilent odors through the vicinity; 
their surplus contents, scattered over 
the roadway, lie festering in the sun. 
The slimy gutters reck with filth. 
Through open doors and windows, halls 
and apartments are seen which discount 
‘in dirt the streets outside. Slattern- 
looking women, nursing their babies and 
gossiping with their neighbors, sit on 
the stoops and in the areas. Knots of 
hard-featured and roughly dressed men 
atand about, talking and waiting for 
something in the shape of work or ex- 
citement to turn up. lLoud-mouthed 
hucksters haul stale vegetables out of 
dilapidated wagons, and bins of black 
and leathery-looking bread lie exposed 
for sale, either in loaves or slices, on the 
sidewalks. Men, women and children 
go in and out of horrible little liquor 
saloons, which do not even give to de- 
cency the poor concession of a “‘family 
entrance.’ At night an average of four 
hundred people to the acre sleep in these 
Black-holes, sometimes a dozen to a 
room, the beds being arranged like sail- 
ors’ bunks. 

Yet amid such surroundings as these, 
or but little better than these, two-thirds 
of New York’s future citizens are born 
and reared. A passer-by on a Saturday 
afternoon is amazed at the ubiquity of 
the children in these districts. They 
swarm upon the sidewalks and in the 
streets, shoot out of the hall doors and 


around corners, and extend in a perpet-- 


ually eddying stream, a perfect flux of 
juvenile humanity, along avenues, 
streets and alleys, as far as the eye can 
reach or investigation be carried. 

These children are most of them bare- 
headed and bare-footed, and all of them 
dirty. Thie is the brand by which the 
tenement house invariably stamps them 
as itsown. They are found in varymg 
degrees of uncleanliness, from that of the 
youngster who has nearly erased his 
trade-mark through the agency of the 
free baths, to that of the little innocent 
whose virgin skin has apparently never 
been defiled by water since the day of 


baptism, and whose face, hands, arms, 


and legs are simply corrugated with 
earthly accumulations. 


Yet in spite of the dirt by which they 
are enshrouded and eurrounded, and 
strange as the statement may seem, one 
rarely sees healthier-looking boys or girls 
than the majority of these children of 
the streets. Health shines out of their 
faces through all the superincumbent 
dirt, and they seem to embody a con- 
temptuous confutation of hydropathic 
doctrines. Death, of course, plays sad 
havoc among the younger children in the 
badly-ventilated rooms of the tenements, 
but let them survive the perils of baby- 
hood and get out into the streets, and 
spend their time in romping and playing 
with their companions, and they develop 
a vitality which rarely succumbs to any- 
thing short of malignant scarlet fever 
or an unrestrained diet of green or de- 
cayed fruit. They come of vigorous stock 
generally—lIrish, German and Italian 
peasants, who bequeath to their chil- 
dren the rugged constitutions and 
healthy nerves which they have them- 
selves secured through lives of manual 
labor and mental inaction—and if they 
get hali a chance they will thrive. 

Children are generally disposed to 
make the best of their surroundings, and 
to be happy when they have plenty of 
playmates and no one toenvy. In these 
respects Mulberry street can claim a bet- 
ter environment for its offspring than Fifth 
Avenue. Hosts of children, and all of 
them equally poor, make upa joyous 
democracy. Their amusements are sim- 
ple, but exciting. Among the older boys 
the reprehensible but fascinating game 
of ‘‘pitching pennies” occupies a promi- 
nent place. This is unfortunate, for it 
almost surely leads them to the 
gambling saloon; but they cannot play 
ball or engage in athletic sports in these 
narrow and crowded streets, and ‘‘pitch- 
ing penny” is almost the only game com- 
patible with the dignity of the lad who is 
just passing from boyhood into ‘‘young 
feller’’ hood. This diversion does not 
in itself call for violent exercise, but 
among the pugnacious Irish or excitable 
Italian boys it often ends in a display of 
pugilistic accomplishments which is suf- 
ficently energetic to set their blood in 
motion. ‘The younger boys learn this 
latter part of the game very quickly, and 
by constant exercise in it develop pug- 
nacity and ‘‘cheek’’ to an alarming ex- 
tent. It takes a good deal to frighten 
one of these street-bred urchins. Noth- 
ing like ‘‘Boo!” will do it. The ener- 
getic action of a policeman’s club is 
about the only influence that will terrify 
them. The small boys furthermore in- 
dulge in the various mischievous joys 
which all bad little boys delight in— 
such as throwing stones, teasing their 
sisters, bullying younger children, etc. 
—and the more special privileges of the 
city gamin, such as stealing rides on 
the ‘‘bob-tail’’ cars, breaking windows in 
the factories, and tormenting drunken 
men and women. They are not alto- 
gether heartless, however. When you 
see a ragged little fellow going witha 
couple of his companions up to a booth 
where “sparkling ice-cold soda-water”’ is 
sold for ‘two cents a schooner,’’ and 
letting his mates drink from his ‘‘schoon- 
er’ first, you may be sure that some- 
where beneath his grimy little skin there 
lurks a soul. The school of antagonism 
in which these boys are trained makes 
them quick-witted and self-reliant, and 
in many of them there is the stuff out of 


which manly men could be made if they 
were but relieved from the degrading in- 
fluence of their surroundings. 

The little girls in these neighborhoods 
do not spend much of their time in play- 
ing with their dolls, but go out into the 
street with their brothers, and romp and 
play ‘‘tag,” and learn to take their own 
part in their childish struggles like the 
boys. One of the must popular pas- 
times, as with children everywhere, con- 
sists in marching in a circle and singing 
rhymes, such as ‘“‘This isthe way we 
wash the clothes,’’ ‘‘All around the 
mulberry bush,” ete. Their acme of 
happiness seems to be reached when a 
strolling ‘‘mud-gutter band” (as they 
call the companies of decayed musicians 
who wander around these streets playing 
**for their driaks” before the liquor sa- 
loons) comes along, and unlimbers its 
music in front of the beer-shop of some 
good-natured Teuton. While the half- 
tipsy fiddlers and cornetists scrape and 
wheeze out the notee of some popular 
melody, the happy children frolic about 
like young colts. To some of them, no 
doubt, it recalls the pleasures of the Sea- 
side home at Coney Island, where some 
hundreds of these poor children are given 
a week’s vacation every summer. One 
little girl, with a pretty, winsome face, 
that, strangely enough, had also the 
charm of comparative cleanlinees, on 
being asked if she had been to the home, 
replied with sparkling eyes that she had, 
and had had ‘‘such a beautiful time,” 
and added appealingly, ‘‘Please, mister, 
can’t you get them to send me and my 
little sister there again this year ?”’ 

Curious are the costumes worn by 
these children, especially by the little 
Italian girls, who are almost complete 
fac-similes of their mothers iv dress, 
with long skirts, kerchief, and some- 
times even a rag-picker’s hook. These 
garments make them look old beyond 
their years, but they seemas happy as 
the other children, only a little more de- 
mure. Jn summer the children general- 
ly only wear a single covering, limp, 
loose, and starchless, and, bare-headed 
and bare-limbed, they rejoice in the 
mutually enchancing luxuries of warm 
weather and pennyworths of ice-cream, 
sunshine and ice-carts.—[Chris. Union. 


Leaves from Noble Lives. 


SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 


‘*A devout man, and one that prayed 
to God always.” Such is the character 
handed down to us of a Roman soldier of 
old, and the words moat antly describe 
another soldier—a British soldier, a maz 
of our own day—Sir Henry Havelock. 

‘Every inch a soldier, and every 
inch a Christian,’’ said Lord Hardinge of 
this good man. Do you wonder how this 
can be? Do you think the Christian 
must needs be a man of peace? Does it 
not rather come into your mind, that 
when the soldiers asked of the Baptist, 
in the first eagerness of repentance, 
‘©What shall we do?” he did not answer, 
“Lay down your arms,” but simply 
urged them to behave justly in the pro- 
fession they had adopted, and to be con- 
tent with their wages. 

Young Henry Havelock was intended 
for the law; but those were the days of 
Napoleon’s greatness, and the boy’s ar- 
dor was fired by the numerous stories of 
‘‘how fields were won.” He got his 
brother, already a distinguished young 
officer, to procure for him a commission. 

A month after the battle of Waterloo, 
in which William Havelock had taken 
part, Henry Havelock joined the Rifle 
Brigade. | 

Does any one wish to know what sort 


‘of a boy the soldier had been ? 


Well, a brave boy—that is certain; a 
boy who, talling from a high tree in 
quest of a bird’s nest, answered the fath- 
er who anxiously asked him, Was he not 
frightened ? ‘‘No; I had too much to do 
to think of being frightened. I was 
thinking of the bird’s eggs.”’ A brave 
boy in another way, too, since he dared 
to fear God at a public school, dared to 
be known there as one of aset who read 
the Bible, and held religion to be a real 
thing, meant for active schoolboys as 
well as for dying men. 

In 1823 Havelock joined the 13th 
Light Infantry, embarking for India 
shortly after. His first experience of 
active service was in the Burmese war. 
The march, the camp and the battlefield 
might well have entirely engrossed the 
young officer, but his mind was still set, 
first, on living his own life well, then on 
guiding his men into the narrow way of 
Christian life. He made a practice of con- 
stantly assembling the latter for religious 
instruction and worship; strange places 
were hallowed by those prayers and 
praises at times. Once it was a heathen 
temple lined with false gods where the 
soldiers of the true God gathered. It 
was evening. ‘Round the chamber squat- 
ted the weird figures of the gods of woud 
and stone, their legs crossed, their hands 
resting in their laps after the usual tash- 
ion of sculptured images. In_ those 
hands the soldiers placed lamps, each 
idol thus contributing light to the Chris- 
tian worship. | 

A strange scene, truly ! 

And what sort of soldiers did these 
men make, think you, who clustered 
round their officer in these far-away 
scenes, ready for praise or prayer as he 
led them ? 

Were they cowards in battle, more 
ready with the book than the sword, per- 
haps? Ask the general. Listen to his 
story of the calling out in a moment of 
danger of a particular corps, not Have- 
lock’s, and the finding of that corps in a 
helpless state of intoxication after the 
taking of the city of Rangoon, of the mo- 
mentary alarm and perplexity what 
nexc should be done, and then of the 


sudden cry, ‘‘Call out 


are always ready!” And Havelock’s 


saints were ready, and sallying forth re- 


pulsed the approaching enemy. 
Devout men, you see, make good sol- 


diers. Havelock was always renewing 


Havelock’s | 
saints! They are never drunk ! they | 


his spiritual strength. He was not de- 
sirous of being always the leader or the 
teacher. He would himself be the learn- 
er, and so grow in grace. How to gain 
time for this was a puzzle. Then the 
young man solved it in true self-denying 
fashion. Two of the morning hours he 
must have for the study of the Scriptures 
and prayer, so he took them from sleep. 
If the march began at six he rose at four, 
if at four, he rose at two. 

Of his substance, too, he gave willing- 
ly to God, and the substance of a young 
subaltern is but slender, we know. How 
much to give he gathered from the Scrip- 
ture. One-tenth of all he possessed went 
straight into God’s treaeury for the poor, 
or for the spread of His Gospel. 

Such was the man who lived and died 
in the service of God and his country. 

An anecdote of his bravery during the 
Persian expedition comes to mind here. 
Passing a fort bristling with canon, Have- 
lock foresaw that his men on board the 
steamer must be exposed to heavy fire. 
He therefore_ordered them all to lie flat 
on deck while he took his own station at 
the paddle-box. The balls flew around 
him, but he escaped unhurt. 

(tis not, however, with Burmah, or 
with Cabool, or with Persia, that the 
name of Henry Havelock is chiefly con- 
nected in the minds of Englishmen. He 
was in all these places and did good work 
there, but the scenes of the great Indian 
Mutiny are those which closely associate 
themselves with our hero. 

Not young at the time, threescore 
years of hard service had left their mark 
on him. With a wife and children anx- 
iouely longing for his return to Europe, 
he yet threw himself with all the ardor 
of a young man iato the desperate busi- 
ness of subduing a mutinous race, and 
conveying assistance in times of greatest 
need to his beleaguered countrymen. 

We cannot even attempt an outline of 
his career at this time. We will go 
straight to what he would regard, per- 
haps, as the most eventful momeut of his 
life. This is his account of it to his 
wife: 

‘*Futtehpore, July 13, 1857.—Q@ne 
of the prayers oft repeated throughout 
my life since my school-days kas been 
answered, and I have lived to command 
in a successful action.” Then he goes 
on to tell the tale, winding up with, ‘‘I 
now march to retake Cawnpore, where, 
alas! our troops have been treacherously 
destroyed, and to succor Lawrence at 
Lucknow. . . . Norris would have 
rejoiced, and so would dear old Julius 
Hare, if he had survived to see the 
day. 

These two names were those of school- 
friends—lads who, when at Charterhouse 
with Havelock, had crept with him into 
a quiet chamber to read and study God’s 
Word, and His will as regarded their 
future lives. 

The story of the great campaign is 
known to all of us. Our hearts have all 
bled over the massacre at Cawnpore, and 
swelled at the thought of the heroic de- 
fence of Lucknow. 

The last act of our hero’s life is con- 
nected with this latter place. He is ad- 
vancing thither when he writes to his 
wife one August Sunday: ‘‘I have fought 
seven severe fights. . . . I must 
now write as one whom you may see no 
more, for the chances of war are heavy 
at this crisis. Thank God for my hope 
in the Saviour. We shall meet in heav- 
en.” 

To tell the story of the relief of Luck- 
now would need a book to itself. For 
three months soldiers and civilians, men, 
women and children, had been shut up 
in the besieged city, subject to every 
misery that war brings-with it. Imagine, 
then, the joy of these poor creatures when 
the sharp regular crack of rifles announc- 
ed the long desired approach of the band 
of deliverers, Havelock at their head. 

He had now fought twelve battles. 


human endurance to succor, and he 
gained the day. But the struggle had 
been too severe. Before the triumph of 
the great ‘‘Relief’’ was past, Havelock 
was known to be ailing; a week more 
and he was said to be dying; a few days 
yet and he was dead. 

**For more than forty years,” he said, 
calmly, to a friend by his bedside, ‘‘I 
have so ruled my life that when death 
came I might face it without fear.” 

Havelock lies far away from wife and 
children, in the Alum Bagh at Lucknow, 
a Christian soldier waiting for the call of 
the last trumpet. 

‘‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
—(The Churchman. 


The Effect. 


‘The late learned and eloquent Dr. 
Rice excelled in the fervor and unction 
of his public prayers. In his congrega- 
tion was an aged negro, very pious and 
also very excitable, who would always 
shout ‘‘Amen!’’ when any petition was 
put up that touched his feelings. This 
at length became quite annoying to Dr. 
Rice, more as Ozsar’s hearty ‘‘amens”’ 
not unfrequently filled the room. Final- 
ly, the doctor told him that his shouts 
disturbed the congregation, who were 
not accustomed to them; and if he could 
restrain them, it would be a great favor. 

The good negro was shocked to learn 
that he had disturbed anyone, and faith- 
fully promised silence in future; but it 
happened the very next Sunday that 
the doctor was unusually earnest in his 
supplications to the throne of grace. 
Ii the gallery, as usual, sat Cesar, 
writhing sympathetically with the emo- 
tion which he could not suppress and 
would not utter. More and more fer- 
vent waxed the prayer, deeper and deep- 
er grew Czesar’s emotions, mure and 
more violent his struggles to avoid giv- 
ing vocal utterance tothem. Nature at 
last could hold out no longer. ‘‘Amen!’’ 
shouted Cesar. ‘‘Massa Rice, I had to 
say it or bust.”—[Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


_ As soon as we divorce love from the oc- 
cupations of life, we find that labor degen- 


erates into drudgery.—[ Whipple. 


He had pushed on to the very limits of. 


Primitive Hawaii. 


Formerly, before the introduction of 
Christianity in the Sandwich or Hawai- 
ian Islands, oppressive and rigorous laws, 
known as the fabu, were enforced, and 
men were often put to death for the most 
trivial infringements of arbitrary prohibi- 
tions. The whole system of tabu was 
one long oppression. It affected all 
classes; though the priests and high 
chiefs took care that their share of the 
burden should be a very light one. But 
the common people were weighed down 
from their birth to their grave by the most 
cruel and senseless enactments. They 
were in danger of infringing some rigid 
rule of etiquette for which the penalty 
was death. To bathe in a pool reserved 
for a chief; to touch his food, his clothes, 
his house; to walk in his shadow; to ap- 
pear upright in his presence, or without 
baring the shoulders—were offences pun- 
ishable by death. With regard to gods, 
tabus were proclaimed at the caprice of 
the priests; and during these seasons, 
lasting sometimes for weeks, or even 
months, the people must abstain from all 
sports, fishing, house-building, and from 
certain foods. Any person infringing 
this law was stoned, strangled, or 
clubbed, often after horrible tortures. 

But it was on women that the institu- 
tion of tabu rested most heavily through- 
out their lives. It was death for a wo- 
man to approach a temple; to enter the 
eating-honse of any man, even her own 
husband. Never might she taste the 
food that had been cooked for a man, 
even when his meal was finished. All 
the daintiest meats were reserved exclus- 
ively for the males. I cannot call them 
lords of creation, for rank descended on- 
ly from the female side, and the right of 


blood gave a woman power to iule all 


But. 


men of lower rank than herself. 
the highest chieftess who thus held the 
power of life or death over her inferiors, 
and who had the right of selecting and 
repudiating any number of husbands at 
her own caprice, was-as entirely subject 
to the iron law of tabu as the meanest of 
her attendants. From earliest infancy a 
female child was taught to avoid the food 
that had touched its father’s dish as if 
it were poison. 

Frequently aged and infirm persons 
were buried alive, or cast from a preci- 
pice by their own children, who would 
not be troubled to take care of them. 
Still more frequently they were turned 
out of the houses their own hands had 
reared, and left to die by the roadside, 
their corpses being devoured by wild 
dogs. The blind or deformed were only 
suffered to live as a butt for cruel jesters. 
Idiots and lunatics, if not treated with 
reverence as the incarnation of some god, 
were stoned to death. Infanticide pre- 
vailed throughout the Hawaiian Islands 
to an extent even more awful than in 
the Society Group, and in an aggravated 
form. Although the Tahitians rarely al- 
lowed more than two of the largest 
family to be reared, yet, if from 


any cause a child was allowed to. sur- |. 


vive its birth even fora few hours, its 
parents rarely could bring themseives to 
murder it. Butthe Hawaiians were far 
more inhuman, for multitudes of children 
were put to death when they were sever- 
al months old. If they chanced to be 
unusually fretful, or their parents found 
them particularly inconvenient, they were 
unscrupulously suffocated. A hole was 
dug in the earthen floor of the house, 
and the wailing baby was therein depos- 
ited, a bit of cloth thrust into its mouth 
to still its cries, the earth and mats re- 
placed, and, quiet being thus restored, 
domestic life continued as before. 

The Tahitians at least buried their 
dead out of their sight, seeking 
some retired corner in the bush 
where to lay the unwelcome child. 
Many women told the missionaries that 
they had with their own hands buried 
seven or eight of their children. Ana 
sometimes a pitying neighbor arrived in 
time to dig up the newly-buried baby, 
and rear it herself, when, of course, it 
grew up with slight knowledge of its 
mother, who had probably devoted all 
her petting (I cannot use the word affec- 
tion) to some favorite piggy or puppy, 
which she suckled in preference to 
her child. One of the queens who had 
thus reared a fine young hog, and who 
subsequently became a very devout 
Christian, found its affection rather incon- 
venient when, having grown toa great 
size, and armed with large tusks, it in- 
sisted on taking its place in chapel. 

Such was the condition of Hawaii 
when the first party of American mission- 
aries arrived, sent thither by the Congre- 
gational branch of the Church.—[ Wes 
leyan Methodist Magazine. | 

The following is an extract froma 
student’s note-book, bearing date Lane 
Seminary, 1842: ‘‘Young gentlemen,’’ 
said Dr. Beecher, pausing in the midst 
of a lecture on the Divine Decrees, and 
raising his spectacles over his forehead 
in a way he had when some extempora- 
neous thought struck him, ‘‘Theology is 
a mighty deep. It has its calms and its 
storms, its joys and its dangers. And 
many weak souls and some strong ones 
are wrecked because they venture too 
far without taking the proper bearings. 
I go out myself some times, but I try to 
be careful. I walk along the shore and 
pick out some sturdy old stump of a doc- 
trine, which has stood there firmly for 
thousands of years and never pulled out. 
I make fast to that, and so, when I 


miss my footing,I haul ontheline. I 


don’t know where I am, but I know 
where that stump is. I settled that be- 
fore I started .”’ 


According to Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, the two best after-dinner speakers 
in Massachusetts are Ex-Governor Long 
and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who are 
both total abstainers. This may be taken 
as a delicate way of putting the truth 


that wine-drinking at dinner, or at any 


other time, is conducive neither to clear- 
ness of head nor to clearness of speech, 
—S S Times. 


Myers, Fila., September 20, 1882. 
Fleming Brothers: 


It affords me pleasure to assure you that after 
using Dr. C. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills for 
more than twenty yearsin my family, that I re- 
gard them as being superior to any I have ever 
used or have seen used, I have not had them con- 
stantly and had to try others, and I have tried a 
good variety, but have never had act so 
prompety. profitably and nicely as McLane’s. I 

ave used them on myself, wife and children, 
with the most gratifying results. 

For children, having used them on my own with 
such easy and happy effect, I would recommend 
them toone and all, These ae do the work —do 
= romptly, do it well, and leave no ill effects 

ind. 

As a bile remover, as a liver corrector, as a 
forerunner preparing the system for qufnine, there 
is no pillor medicine equal to Dr. C. McLane’s 
Celebrated Liver Pills. I expect to use them as 
long as I live, if they continue as good as they 
have been in the past. 

ours truly, 
E. H. GILes, 
Pastor of M. E. Church, South Myers’ Station, 
Tampa District, Florida Conference, 
. S.—I am now using your Vermifuge, and I 
am highly pleased with it. It is death on worms. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 


McLANE’S PILLS, 


=sire the Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pills, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FLEMING BROTHERS, 


24 Wood St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Look for the signatures of C. McLane and 
Wleming Brothers. 


RARE 


1 Firse-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each oe the per ge of Mrs. 
gy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
ame and address, and we will send you, free of 
expense, your own selection from the  sevaga 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. e 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices ; 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Price 
. 316, Strauss 15 
) Waldteufel 16 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish (Lan ) rug 
Pirates of Penzance, clers, 


Night on the Water, Idyl, e op. 98, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, oo A Op. 68, Lange 60 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Chu Sullivan 385 
Olivette,’ (Torpedo und the Whale,) dudran 4 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German W \Ade 40 
Who’s at my Window, ©. 85 
My Dearest Heart, . + Sullivan %5 

uited Love, ( re 

Sie while the Bott Hvoning Bresses,(4 part Song,)2 ishop Bo 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictu your name and address. in excess 
of # postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this ral offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric Boap a trial lon 
now just how good it is. 
tinue to use the soa 


tis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all rs—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. fay By 
buying a box, and sending us a_i cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every 


CRAGIN &, C 110 S, Fourth St. 


ss Philadelphia. 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactring Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants! 


THE CAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bnsh Street 
p-augl16-tf - 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


made every week at home by the 
industrious. Capita! not need- 
ed. We will start you. Men 
women, boys and girls wanted 


everywhere to work for us. Nowis the time. You 
ean work in spare time, or give your whole time to 
the business. The business will pay you well. En- 

eat once. Outfit and terms free. Money made 
and honorably. SAddress & Co. 


ugusta, e. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Broapway anp NintH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31 000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ’ 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward $$ Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN . - President 
Vice-President 
H.A.PALMER, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 68 
Notes, Personal securities . - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - 638,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - aa ae - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 388 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
pre: ry of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
mittances from the country may’be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
— Boo book will be returned. 
made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. ie 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in ail kin 


DAIRY 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Country orders for Merchandise filled 


shipped with promptness. 


California Bible Society. 
| REMOVAL! 


Ve CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 


From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 
_— Dupont, where it will keep, as us 
a full line of the Publications of the Amerie 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al) 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 
addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 

Dist. Sup’t American B. §., 
p-de27 1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. | 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
— from WASHINGTON. 

én model or drawing is sent we advise ag 

to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.. 


OpposiITE PaTENT OFFICE, WasHINGTON, D. OC, 
nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNIIURE AND 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. ‘We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


Mi | 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
processes for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
Smelting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and Reduction 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisting 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. Pp-au23 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK _VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. — 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 
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| A sal ichi | 
| first for forty years, showing that the tam Art pege. Silver, $1.10 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, | THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO TO was publis 
A xy & } attenipts to er hie frist haba heen That Gospel is no outworn, impotent 925 fine, 50 9-16 per oz. — THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER AN and see 
a. . , Gospel. but a Gospel for the age: a Gos- COMMERCIAL UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, FEELING DULL 4 was = 185 
SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. successful. pel, pe Be; association of 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- 
piug Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.70 to 1.72% per ctl. 


pel that will solve the problems of the ' - 
age, just so fast and so far as the age ministers & 


will accept and employ the principles of 


NECESSARY, FOR A SINGLE DOSE "OF THAT SPARK- an) 
LING, FOAMING SPECIFIC, { TARRANT’S 


The recovery of an old parchment 


manuscript of Deuteronomy dated 800 of ministers, t 


Hews Summary. 
published by 


Reno, Nev., has abandoned all idea of 


B. C. from a Bedouin tribe, by the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund, will be very 
gratifying to all Biblical students. 


the Gospel. The Mormon question: 
Congress cannot settle it; the courts can- 
not settle it; it will be settled only when 


BarLeEy—Feed, $1.021{ to 1.05. 
Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.70. 

Frep — Bran, $17.50; ground barley, 
$20 to $22; oil-cake, 


SELTZER APERIENT, TAKEN BEFORE 
BREAKFAST, WILL IMMEDIATELY DISPEL ALL 
FEELINGS OF HEAVINESS, REMOVE (GENTLY BUT 
SURELY THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN INTO HEALTHY 


PACIFIO,’’ 
Directors for 1 
Flint, W. 
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3h holding a State Fair this fall. | rer 
| The Japanese census, taken Janua $23 to 25; middlings, 
4m The Santa Barbara County Fair will 1. 1883 * t hich h ete the school rey d the Church shall have $35.00 per ton. ACTION EVERY FIBER OF THE SYSTEM. FOR SALE g. A. Chapin, 
34 open on October 10th. and continue |} » the returns of which have just | poured the light of divine truth in upon Potatrors—40c to 90 per cwt. Sweet 
ae ~ ae ; been published, show that empire to have | the dark homes of Utah. The conflict of | $9.50 to 2.75 per ctl. enn 
oF diss k a population of 36,700,100, of which | labor and capital, already impending in| Frorr—Lemons, $1.50 to 2.00 for Cal. WHOLE 
re Dr. L. M. Agard, of Oakland, has | 18,598,998 are males and 18,101,102 | our American society, will get its adjust- | Bananas, $1.75 to 3.00 per bunch; Cal. Or- H ’ 
purcharced 40 of land females. ment when the Gospel shall have taught $1.25 per figs, 75c to $1.25 ar bor dt & Palmer S 
ke to and just southeast of the town o Mr. A. J. Wride i i ; per box. Strawberries, $7 to $8 per chest; 
J the men that sell labor, and tne men who Apples, new, 50c to $1.00 per box; Pears, NEW TEMPERANCE G 
‘oh who wary May onered to furnish amps | buy it, to look not every man on his | 3(¢ to 40 per basket; plums 75c to $1.25 
dt The combined weight of six large | to any church unable to buy them, with- | own things, but every man also on the | per box; peaches, 25c to 50 per box. C ASH CROC ERY ate 
ce water-melons sold at Los Angeles last | draws the offer for the present. T'wenty- things of another. The millions who are| _VEeGxTantEs—Cabbage, 1.10 to 1.25 per ctl.; * 
Hest week was 453 pounds. two churches have availed themselves of pouring in to this land from beyond the Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz; Turnips, ‘aan a Pine “Thy shoe 
Visalia had on exhibition last week a his generosity. sea will be made safe and suitable ma- P ne as thy 
ii nectarine measuring nine inches in circ-| The city of Berlin will devote $87,- | terial to build into the future of the re- | 406 to 50¢ per box. Pred Near FintmorE, - San Francisco, Cat. (Deut. xx<i 
f umference. It was of the Hardwick | 500 to the erection of a home for the | public only as they are met and moulded | Hay—$6.00 to 13.00 for allgrades. Straw, | >> oLOSED ON SUNDAY. an Borrow! 
variety. | daughters of evangelical clergymen and | by that Gospel whereon the past of the | 35 to 50c per bale. : trait of hu) 
Los Angeles has now three regular schoolmasters, for which it has made a | republic has stuod. The power and the a a _ GS" NO LIQUORS SOLD._sy Ab olu tel Pu of the dark 
daily newspapers, one daily advertising free grant of land, in honor of the 400th | permanance of this young nation are to Eaas-—26 to 37e sido tet. | S y re. history, Pre 
sheet, nine weekly papers, and two | anniversary of Luther’s birth, _ depend, not on the growth of its cities,! Honry--Strained, 7c; 8c for white. OUR MOTTO: __ This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- to have rel 
monthly; total, fifteen. The highest duty of every man is ‘to | the length of its railways, or the yield to first quality; 5 to 6c | Fair dealing, first-class goods, full weight, 
or third. count and measure, equality to all, be sold in competition with the multitude of who cou 


The track of the Carson aud Colorado 
Railroad is now finished, and regular 
trains are running to Hawthorne, says 
the Weber Lake Bulletin. 


Thursday afternoon 125 Chinese pas-_ 


sengers by the Tokio for China received 
return certificates. ‘The total number of 
certificates issued to date is 8,525. 


The Navajo Indians will have a wool 
clip this year ef 809,000 pounds. The 
hides and pelts that they will handle will 
amount to about 600,000 pounds. 


Renton, Holmes & Co., lumber deal- 
ers, have just received, at Pier 3, Steuart 
street, two sticks of timber measuring 
16x18 inches and 150 feet long. 


The San Francisco Grain Exchange 
has just published a tabulated statement 
of the wheat yield this year, which foots 
up 53,000,000 bushels. 


A gentleman who has been traveling 
in Pleasant Valley informs the Dixon 
Tribune that all the late peaches in that 
section have been engaged at four cents 
per pound. 


Upwards of twenty leads have been 
located in the Sixteen-mile country, in 
Meagher county, M. T., within the past 
two months, and prospecting is progress- 
ing lively.* 

The Missoulian gives the altitude of 
mountains in the neighborhood as follows: 
©t. Mary’s peak, 9,500 teet; McDon- 
ald’s, 9,900 feet, another mountain close 
to McDonald’s, 9,200 feet. 


Says the Sutter Farmer: ‘‘Another 
harvest is almost over, and our farmers 
should feel thankful, as they are blest 
with a crop which is at least sufficient to 
give them encouragement, and secure a 
reasonable degree of happiness and 
comfort.’ ’ 

Only seventy-seven deaths were re- 
corded atthe Health Office in this city 
during the week ending August 17th. 
Males, 46; females, 31. Whites, 68; 
Mongolians, 9; natives of the Pacific 
Coast, 32; of other parts of the Union, 
7, and 37 were of foreign birth. 

The gratitying intelligence is received 
that the driver and passengers injured in 
the recent stage accident in Yosemite 
Valley are convelescent. The robbers of 
the stage have been identified, and are 
surrounded by a strong posse in Little 
Yosemite Canyon. May they be caught 
and soundly punished ! 


Lovelock,. Nev., has been settled for 
at least twelve years, but no clergyman 
has ever held religious services there urtil 
two weeks ago, when Rev. G. B. Hatch, 
a Baptist minister of Reno, went there on 
invitation and held service, which was 
attended by settlers for many miles 
around. 

Officials and others in the confidence of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
state that the company propose building 
a passenger depot of brick at Seattle, W. 
T., 1,200 feet long, and costing not less 
than $1,000,000, just as soon as a suit- 
able place can be secured on favorable 
terms. 

At a special meeting of the Portland 
Board of Trade a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the Finance Committee to 
raise the sum of $20,000, to defray the 
necessary expenses of giving a grand 
celebration on the completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, in that city, 
and a reception to Henry Villard and his 
distinguished party. 

Wells, Fargo & Co.have made ar- 
rangements with the Oceanic Steamship 
Line for express facilities between this 
place and Honolulu, and have estab- 
lished an agency at the latter place. In 
future, express matter, including letters, 
will be forwarded regularly by this route, 
and the first express will leave here on 
August 27th. 


The Portland (Or) Standard warns 
people that it would be foolish to come 
there in search of work. It says there 
are scores of men there seeking in vain 
for employment. Ifa man is prepared to 
hire out as a laborer on a farm or railroad, 
he runs no great risk, but the man who 
leaves home with just money enough to 
take him to Oregon, makes a serious 
mistake. 


A tract of copal forest, fully two hun- 
dred miles long, has been discovered at 
Mozambique. 

The first organ ever brought to this 
country is still in constant use at St. 


John’s Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Great Britian has just made the discuv- 
ery that none of her largest iron-clads 
can go through the Suez Canal. 


The assessors place the total valuation 
of Boston at $682,000,000. The tax 
rate is reduced sixty cents on the thou- 
sand. 

Chautuaqua has been incorporated as a 
University under the laws of the State 
of New York, and Dr. J. H. Vincent 
has been chosen Chancellor. 


look after the perfection of his own Chris- 
tian character. 


Literary and Kducational 


In ‘‘God out and Man in, or Replies 
to Robert G. Ingersoll,’’ the author, Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Platt, now rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Rochester, N. 
addresses quite a different) audience from 
that to which Mr. Ingersoll usually 
speaks. He addresses them by means 
of a quite different art. Ingersoll has 
humor, wit, avd is ready to make a 
point by any appeal to the prejudice of 
his hearers. He makes a great many 
bold assertions, which are chiefly forcible 
because bold. Surely, men say, he 
would not assert a thing so confidently if 
it were not true. Dr. Platt is a logician, 
and proposes to subject  Ingersoll’s 
statements to a rigorous examination, to 
see if they hold together. Little do the 
great mass of the Ingersollians care 
whether the statements hold together or 
not. <A _ serious, strict line of thought 
distresses them. But probably there are 
some among them who are of a different 
make up. With little doubt, men have 
been etirred up to think about these mat- 
ters of religion, who would be glad to see 
how a logical mind would dispose of the 
puzzles and cavils which have been set 
before them by the Peoria lawyer. Such 
classes will find a great deal of help in 
Dr. Platt’s volume, We do not like the 
title of the book. But it is taken from 
Mr. Ingersoll, and that may be the 
reason for adopting it. Dr. Platt makes 
his treatise in the form of a diologue 
between the one lawyer and another. He 
yoes into .a great variety of questions, 
answering in detail the hundreds of 
thrusts at the Christian religion. The 
little volume is, therefore, quite an 
armory for those who wish to supply them- 
selves with weapons agaiast anti-Chris- 
tian assault. -The author isa man of 
marked ability. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Oo., San Francisco. Pub- 
ished by Steele & Avery, Rochester, N. 


venerable Alexander J. Sessions, 
a pastor now retired from active service 
in the pulpit, has written a small volume 
of 108 pages, well-printed and attractive 
to the eye, called ‘*The Lord’s — 
Rescued.’’ Dr. Henry M. Dexter an 
Prof. George B. Jewett introduce him 
and it to the public with kindly encour- 
agement. Mr. Sessions takes the ground 
that the Sabbath was instituted in Eden, 
and is perpetuated to us in the Lord’s 
Day, and should be rescued at once from 
the great influences of onr time which 
are conspiring to take it away from the 
people, or change its character and 80 
its chief utility. We agree with him 
on the practical point and wish his words 
might be widely heeded. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. s 


RecEtveD.—Dio Lewis’s Monthly is a 
new venture and a handsome one as to 
type and paper. It is from the firm of 
Clarke Bros., 68 and 69 Bible House, New 
York. Price $2.50 a year. It is quite 
manifest in it that the Dr. has been 
in California, and California may be 
expected to like it better forthat. The 
aims of the monthly is to popularize 
sanitary science. People may smile at 
some of the foibles of the editor, but 
he has, said many plain truths and so 
plainly that: the hearers have under- 
stuod them. He proposes to keep on 
telling us how good air and exercise 
and sunlight are, and how important it is 
to walk straight, and how unnatural cor- 
sets are. By the way, ought ‘‘the 
sanctified” to sell or wear such articles ? 


“The Continent,” Judge ‘Tour- 
gee’s weekly magazine, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia at $4.00 a 


year, is enticing in its fair, illustrated pa- 
ges. It engages some vigorous pens. 
But how can we read so much? 
That is a remarkable article, ‘* Responsi- 
bilities of Unbelief,’”’ reprinted in this 
number of Littell’s Living Age, from 
the Contemporary. You will find some 
of the best things of our time in> this 
weekly magazine; $8.00; Littell & Co., 
Boston. ——W hitman College catalogue, 
Walla Walla, W. T., shows 119 students; 
five of these are in the college course. 
——‘‘Credit;’’ its meaning and moment, 
by Clarke W. Bryan.——‘‘The Sider- 
eal Messenger,” a monthly review of 
Astronomy. Northfield, Minn.: W. W. 
Payne; monthly, $2.00.——‘‘A College 
Fetich;” by Charles Francis Adams, Jr, 
This the famous oration before ‘‘Phi 
Beta Kappa’ at Harvard. It is very 
plain talk. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
‘*Ontario the new Fruit Colony,”’ isa 
pamphlet which advocates glowingly one 
of ten paradises to be in San Bernar- 
dino Co. If half it says be true, why 
should we any of us not sit under our 


own vine and fig-tree. 


fully instructive. 


-VOWS. 


of its prairies, or its mines; they are to 
depend on the extent to which the Gos- 
pel is able to pour its principles of justice 
and righteousness; its ideas of temper- 
ance, of the Sabbath, of education and 
morality, through the population, as the 
Gulf Stream is poured through the 
ocean. 

The coming years will be full of prob- 
lems. The reformer will broach his 
theory; the politician will build his plat- 
form; the student of science proclaim his 
discovery; parties will marshal _ their 
policies, and migrations sweep in tidal 
waves, but, amid all these conflicting 
forces and theories, faith discerns a di- 
vine form moving to and fro, watching 
every movement of the nations, every 
struggle of society, every clash of mind 
with mind, seizing the scattered and other- 
wise chaotic results, and compressing them 
all into one mighty power wherewith to 
secure the redemption of men. And that 
divine form is Jesus Christ, the same to- 
day as yesterday, the same forever as to- 


day. 
Sunday-School Lesson for Sept. 2, 1883. 
The Death of Samson. (Judges xvi: 21-31.) 


Golden Text.—‘‘The God of Israel is 
he that giveth strength and power unto 
his people.”’ | 

Samson was oue of the judges who 
judged Israel twenty years. His time 
was nearly 150 years after that ot Gid- 
eon. He was a Nazarite, who was one 


that never cut the hair and uever drank 
wine. Samson is noted for his strength, 
being the strongest man that ever lived, 
and was the terror of the Philistines, who 
hated him, and were bent on his destruc- 
tion. They succeeded through the wiles 
of an artful woman of their nation whom 
Samson loved and trusted too far. She 
wor:ted the secret of his strength out of 
him at last, and in the unguarded hour 
he was shorn of his defense, and left at 
the mercy of his savage enemies. Just 
at this point the lesson opens. 

V. 21. ‘‘Put out his eyes”’—a com- 
mon mode of punishment and torture. 
‘*Fetters of brass’’—put him in irons, as 
we say. ‘‘Did grind in the prison house” 
—confined at hard labor. 

V. 22. ‘*The hair of his head’’—His 
hair did not make him strong. That was 
the holy sign of God’s strength upon him, 

V. 23-28. ‘‘A great sacrifice’’—a 
grand thanksgiving to Dagon. The 
event must be celebrated with due re- 
ligious ceremony. ‘‘Their hearts were 
merry’ —The festivities ran high, and 
wine iuflamed them, and a new thought 
struck some of them: they would crown 
the day’s doing with some clownish per- 
formances by the captive. “He may make 
us sport.”—Samson was a ‘‘character,’’ 
and could turn his hand to most anything; 
he made them sport. But he had an act 


of his own to play that they had no 
thought of. They planned for comedy 
and he planned for tradegy ! 

Vs. 29 and 30 give us the tradegy. 
‘‘The dead which he slew at his death 
were more than they which he slew in 
his life.” The 3,000 on the roof were 
but a fraction of the immense audience 
that packed the vast play-house, the 
temple. 

V. 31. ‘‘His brethren and all the 
house of his father’”’-—Samson was sprung 
from the little tribe of Dan. ‘‘Came 
down’—from the extreme North of the 
land of Israel. The horror-stricken Phil- 
istines were willing to let them come and 
take away his dead body. : 

This is a strange life and a strange 
death. Several] things in it are mourn- 


Though the strongest man, Samson was 
not the best man. 

It would have been better if he had 
had “‘strength of heart’’ to have resisted 
the stranger woman’s charms and wiles. 

Yet, we must remember the name of 
Samson is on that roll of honor in the 
11th chapter of Hebrews as one of the 
heroes of Faith. 

God can use consecrated mnscular 
strength when necessary. 

God always finds a means to defeat 
and terribly destroy the hopelessly wick- 
ed. 

AND FoR CHRISTIANS THE GREAT TRUTH 
OF THIS LESSON Is, THAT GOD FORSAKES 
THOSE WHO FORSAKE THEIR COHRISTIAN 
When Samson’s vow was 
shorn off, God was gone! That is a time- 
ly article by Rev. *James Brand, in the 
Chicago Advance of August 2nd, on 
‘*Christian Covenants.’’ | 


The largest gas-main in the world is 
being laid through ihe heart of London. 
It is six feet in diameter, and 23 miles 
of it have been put down. * 


The largest ranch in the world, belong- 
ing to Col. King, near San Antonio, 
Texas, with its cattle, has been sold to 


| Quick, complete, permanent cure. 


an English syndicate for $4,000,000. 


Mutrron—Wethers, 44% to 5c; Ewes, 4 to 
Lams—5 to 5¥%c. 
Porx—Live hogs, 634-7c for heavy packing 
and 7/4c for light hogs; dressed, 9% to 
10c for hardstock. 


The September Atlantic : Dr. Holmes fur- 
nishes a characteristic poem on ‘ King’s 
Chapel,’’? one of the oldest of Boston 
churches, which dates back to and beyond 
the Revolution. It is the church which Dr. 
Holmes has for years attended. George 
Walton Green has a timely article on ‘* Our 
Nominating Machines.’”’ H.H. writes her 
impressions of Edinburgh in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Glints in Auld Reekie.’’ Henry 
James continues his series of articles on 
French countrv scenery and experiences, 
this time treating of Bourges, Le Mans, An- 
gers and Nantes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Harper’s Magazine for September is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive number, varied in its 
contents, and richly illustrated. One of the 
most timely of its articles is that on ‘‘ Re- 
cent Building in New York ’’—an intelligent 
critical estimate of the ‘‘ New Departure ’’ in 
architecture—illustrated by eighteen charac- 
teristic pictures. The frontispiece is an en- 
graving by R. Hoskin from one of the draw- 
ings by Dore for Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.’’ General 
J. F. B. Marshall tells the story of his part 
in keeping the English out of Hawaii in 
1843. Ex-Mayor Grace contributes a timely 
and important article on ‘‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment in the State of New York.’’ The Rev. 
John B. Thompson traces, in a very inter- 
esting paper, the origin of the Rip Van 
Winkle legend. 


The Methodist ministers of New Eng- 
land receive an average salary of $560 a 
year, the Baptists a trifle more, the Pres- 
byterians $740, and the Xpiscopalians 
$900. | 


Publishers’ Wepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of THE Pactrric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 


us. 
Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 
Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


Appetite and Sleep. 

‘*T am happy to inform you,’’ writes a pa- 
tient who is using Compound Oxygen, ‘‘ that 
I am decidedly better than when I last wrote 
you. Can sleep three or four hours a night 
more. Appetite is splendid ; can eat enough 
for any hard-working man.’’ Our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases, and full 
information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & 
Pauen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 


filled on the same terms asif sent to us in | 


Philadelphia. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tur Pactric. tf 


SKINNY MEN. 


‘‘Well’s Health Renewer” restores health 
and vigor, cures dyspepsia, debility. $1. 


CATARRH OF THE BLADDER. 
Stinging irritation, inflammation, kidney 
complaints, cured by Buchu-paiba. $1. 


CANNED Goops.—Now is the time to buy 
canned table fruit, canned pie fruit, canned 
jellies and jams, canned oysters, canned 
fish, canned clams, canned vegetables. Over 
100 varieties of canned goods are fully de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Home Circle,’’ published by 
Smith’s Cash Store, 519 Post street, with 
prices at wholesale-and retail, how to order, 
how to remit and how to make money. 
This paper can be had free by sending for it. 
Will you do it ? 


To Families. 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 


packed by clean-handed white women and 


girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 


of California are gaining a world-wide repu- | 


tation, and the low prices at which these 
voods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 


every table at least once a day. 
Kine, Morse & Co. 


ROUGH ON CORNS. 


Ask for Wells ‘‘Rough on Corns.’ 15 cts. 
Corns, 


Warts, Bunions. 


Babbitt’s soap, Siddall’s soap, Dobbin’s 
soap, Borax soap, Thompson’s cold water 
soap, Engwer’s alta borax soap, Best soap, 
Favorite soap, Mineral soap, Chemical olive 
soap, White soap, Yellow soap, 40 kinds of 
toilet soaps, Roman kitchen soap, Home 
soap. Over 100 kinds of soups in any quan- 
tity or quality desired, at Smith’s Cash store, 
519 Post street, San Francisco. 


large sales and small profits. 


Our Teas are selected for their superior 
drinking qualities. Japau Teas from 50¢ io 75¢ 
per pound; $1.40 to $3.50 per 5-pound box. 

Our Coffees cannot be equaled, and are sold: 
Roast and ground, from 15e io 55¢ per pound. 
Green, from 1Uc to 25c per pound. 

Butter, Eggs and Produce received fresh 
every day from producers. 

A full line of choice canned goods, spices 
and meals always at hand at lowest figures. 


and cakes are received fiesh every day from 
the bakery. 

Goods delivered, free of charge, to any part 
of the city, or to any railroad depot or boat 
landing. 4 

Particular attention paid to the packing of 
country orders. 

SEND FOR A PRICE LIST and satisfy 
yourrelves! Respectfully, 

Harbordt & Palmer, 


laug3m. 1808 Geary Street, © 


(8th INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


es 


MECHANICS’ FAIR 


Of San Francisco, I883, 
TILL OPEN AT THE NEW PAVILION 
on Larkin. Hayes, Polk and Grove 
sireets, on TUESDAY, Sep:ember 11lih, and 
coniinue uniil Ociober 

This will be ihe most comprehensive exposi- 
tion vei held in ihis Siate of _MANUFAC- 
TURES, ART AND NATURAL PRODUCTS. 

A GRAND CONCERT, and oiher exiva at- 
tractions, each a*iernoon and evening. 


PREMIUMS. 


of Premiums. consisiing of 


Gold. Silver and Bronze Medals, Diplomas and 


Cash, will be awardec to mei! ovious exbivits. 
Members of ihe Mechanics’ lus iiaie. ia good 
standing, are ev: to double and single sea- 


son iickeis. at bal? raies. 
In ending exhibitors should lose no time in 
applving for space. 
Full information will be given or sent on 
applicaiion io ihe Secreiary, 351 Post siveet. 
P. B. CORNWALL, President. 
J. H. CuLver, Secreiary. 


REV. HENRX WARD BEECHER 


W,ll LECTURE at 
Metropolitan Hall, 


Fifth St., near Market, 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY AND 
SATURDAY EVENINGS, 


SEPTEMBER ........... 3d, 4th, 7th and 8th 


Transferable tickets for the course, including 
reserved seats, $5,$4 and $3, according to 
location. Single tickets, $1.50, $1.25 and $1. 

Course tickets can be purchased at Sherman 
& Clay’s Mnsic Store, corner of Sutter and 
Kearney streets, from August 14th to 18th, 
from 9a. mM. to 2 P.M. and4p.m. to8 P.M. 
Notice will be given when single tickets will be 
sold. 


Pacific coast, and the only lectures he will 
give in this clty. 
Lectures commence at 8 o’clock. 3 t. 


MONARCH 
Oil Stove! 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


We 


ps, hall pendants, and chandel- 


for oil, at lowest 


see us before 


Come and 
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» 
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prices. 


purchasing. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO. 


AR 
if 
{ 
al 


Opposite Baldwin Hotel. 


869 Market St., San Francisco, 


grove) 


x 


Fend for circular of Oil Stoves. 
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JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


869 MARKET ST., San FRANCISCO 


aug15-tf 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 


Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton, A. M. Benham. 


april-lyr 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


The California Cracker Companv’s erackers , 


This is the last visit of Mr. Beecher to the | 


low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. 
Royau Baxina Powper Co, 106 Wall St. N. 


Morphine Habit © 
OPIU ivi to 20 Days. No Pay 
J.L, Steruens, M. D., Lebanon, 


junl13-3m 


Established Over Twenty Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO,” - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 

Florence, 
W hite, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (\mproved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 
Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


BOOKS! 
Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 
Books for Reference, 
_ Books for Pleasure, 


Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


S 
tationery: 
BLANK BOOKS, 

COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated Royal Irish 
Linen Papers Constantly | 
on Hand. 
Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


H. G PARSONS, 


Book, NEWSPAPER AND 
JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street,’ 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


— CHURCH & CO0.$ — 
Musical Library. 


The Best Music by the Best Writers, Elegantly 
printed, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
—YOUTH AND PLEASURE.— 
A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 
—HOURS OF SONC.— 
A collection of Choice Popular Songs and Cho- 
ruses with Pianoforte accompaniments. 
— THE PIANIST’S PRIDE.— 

A valuable collection of Elegant Pieces for th 
Pianoforte, in great variety and by 
the best composers. 

—THE CONCERT AT HOME.— 
For Violinor Flute, and Piano. 

A fine collection of Violin or Flute, and Piano 
Duets, consisting of the latest and best music. 
--THE TWO FRIENDS.— 
Piano Duets. 

Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above name 
only $1 by mail, postpaid. 2 | 
—THE CGUITARIST.—- 
A superb collection of the very best songs of 
the day, arranged for the Guitar. Price $1 .50 
by mail, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New York Office: ; CINCINNATI, O- 
No. 5 Union Square. 
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